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Vol. 1 NOVEMBER 1922 No. 9 
Why Is It? 
From The New Republic 
Clarence Day, Jr. 
* HY is it,” the old explorer was teeth of her upper jaw filed nicely 


wondering, “that men care so 

for trifles? In acountry where 
a man knows he’s likely to be killed 
any day, he ought to have a little 
sense of proportion. Life’s not safe a 
minute in Kiboa, for instance, and 
have they any such sense? Not a bit. 
People there are exactly as finicky as 
anywhere else. I did a lot for those 
Kiboans—stamped out two _ fever 
epidemics and taught them how to 
build mill-wheels—and yet, at their 
great banquet to celebrate the lives 
I had saved, they were horrified be- 
cause I used the wrong stick to eat 
with at the table. There were two 
sticks, a prong and a flat one. I ate 
peas with the flat one. Well, that 
ended me. They still tried to be 
grateful, but it was painful to them 
—I had turned out low caste. 


“In Borneo it was worse. I met 
some very sensible natives in Borneo 
—men corresponding to our judges 
and diplomats, who knew human. na- 
ture. They were a wise and kind 
and jocular group. Yet they were 
great sticklers for etiquette in the 
minutest particulars. 


“T attended a musicale one evening, 
for instance. Every woman had the 
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off, and the men had drilled holes in 
theirs and plugged them with yellow 
wire, the best to be had in Tandjong 
Selor. In short they were all very 
elegant. But when the music was 
over and refreshments were handed 
around, they noticed that one of the 
younger women’s teeth were intact. 
They were pretty, and she had re- 
fused to have them filed; or they’d 
only been filed off a little—not close 
to the gum as fashion demanded. 
Everyone was appalled. It was as 
though a society woman had gone to 
a dinner in New York with her hair 
down. The Borneans tried not to 
notice this rebellious girl’s teeth; they 
chatted smoothly on, but she saw 
that they thought she was crazy. She 
slipped away as soon as a chance 
came, and went up the road crying. 


“IT was fond of the _ Borneans. 
I’ve never met any race more aris- 
tocratic and well-bred and cultivated. 
But heavens! So fussy! They’re 
fussy for instance about having no 
hair on the body. They pull every 
blade of it out, or shave it off con- 
stantly. As to the hair of their eye- 
brows and eyelids, they remove them 
with tweezers. People careful about 
their appearance have their eyelids 
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treated every few days. One after- 
noon a thoughtful young Bornean, 
whom I used to call Baron, passed 
by the home of a large native family 
with whom I was staying; and one 
of these Bornean belles turned to 
her sister, shrugging her shoulders, 
and said: ‘I don’t know what you see 
in him—didn’t you notice some hairs 
on his eyelids?’ The sister admitted 
Baron was a rough-neck but said he 
had brains. But the other said his 
habits were vulgar and she thought it 
unpardonable. 

“Of course this was an infantile 
way of judging an able young man. 
But conventions like these are power- 
ful everywhere. Would a man dare 
appear in the House of Commons with 
a three days’ growth on his chin? 
Everybody would call the man slov- 
enly, no matter how able, and they'd 
feel that he was really an impossible 
choice as a leader. 

“I dined once, in London, I remem- 
ber, with some people of fashion. The 
women were decorated in that garish 
manner that delights all human 
beings but Eskimos. They had their 
feet squeezed into knife-pointed con- 
traptions, and their bodies were 
bound closely in silks, and they were 
painted and oiled. So far as elab- 
orateness was a test, they surpassed 
the Kiboans. They were not up to 
the Borneans, but nevertheless they 
were quite picturesque. After dinner 
while Y was looking over some books 
in a corner, they sat around a fire 
discussing some of the men who had 
gone. ‘He will wear that terrible 
waistcoat,’ was the verdict of one of 
them—-a man who is famous as a 
scientist all over Europe. Of an- 
other, an editor, they said, ‘Did you 
notice -his finger-nails?’ It appeared 
that although neatly trimmed, they 
were not free from ink. 

“Our finger-nails and toe-nails are 
an amusing survival of claws. They 
take the imagination back to wild, 
primitive times. And there those 
soft jeweled things sat, with their 
claws highly polished, feeling dis- 


tinctly regretful because their learned 
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friend didn’t give more time to his. 

“The editor had done more for 
literature than any man living. He 
was one of the best on earth—and 
they talked of his nails. 


“If you fix your whole attention on 
a smudged nail, of course, it’s un- 
pleasant. But of course it is the es- 
fence of vulgarity to care so for 
trifles. 


“T looked at those women. Baggy 
folds under their eves. Some had 
breaths not sweet exactly. Yet these 


cingy creatures, having powdered 
their arms and their backbones and 
concealed with long toil their de- 
fects, felt so exquisitely groomed that 
they sneered at the editor’s finger- 
nails and condemned him because of 
them. 

“T suppose I’m as bad. It’s a con- 
spiracy we all belong to, to feel su- 
perior on the wrong grounds. 

“Every group needs to have tests, 
of course. But these standards are 
never based on fineness or brains or 
sincerity. Not one of those qualities 
is necessary, to be in the right set. 
They may be held desirable, some- 
times, but they’re not indispensable, 
like being shaved and manicured, 
and remembering to use the wrong 
stick—that will create shudders every- 
where. 

“I shan’t live much longer; but I 
wish I could find, before dying, some 
human aristocracy that never gave 2 
thought to such details, some group 
with an intelligent method of judg- 
ing each other. But that’s not the 
way men are made. In fact, my 
friends think I’m wrong-headed to 
have such a hope. They rationalize 
their smallness, by saying that when 
a person is ‘nice,’ that person polishes 
his claws up, instinctively. He wants 
to, they tell me. They feel a deep, 
child-like respect for this impish old 
instinct. In Borneo, the nice girls 
‘instinctively want’ to file off their 
teeth.” 

New Rep., O., 18, ’22. 
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“Salvaging Civilization” 
Condensed from The Century Magazine 


G. Stanley Hall 





An unusually able and com- 
prehensive interpretation of cur- 
rent pessimism, and a charting 
of some bases for optimism. 








HERE have always been those 

who held that civilization is a 

slow, fatal disease, that nations 
and races die of old age, and that 
every effort of man to domesticate 
himself is foredoomed to failure. 
Not since the Thirty Years’ War, 
which swept away one-third of the 
population of Europe, has the West- 
ern world faced so many troubles. 
Besides the loss of life and the suf- 
fering caused by the war, there have 
been incalculable property losses, 
enormous debts, currencies depreci- 
ated beyond redemption, wide-spread 
disintegration of industry, and un- 
precedented starvation in the world. 
Unemployment is general, and the 
unrest of labor is great. On a cer- 
tain date, two years ago, there were 
365 strikes on in this country. Both 
the quality and quantity of labor have 
declined as wages have increased. 
Our wonderful unanimity and self- 
subordination during the war has 
given way to an opposite extreme of 
party and sectional strife. There is 
a marked increase in crime, and a 
no less marked decline in sex 
morality. 

Let us tab off the messages of a 
few representative books of recent 
months. In ‘Is America Safe for 
Democracy,’’ McDougall tells us that 
we are “speeding gaily with invinci- 
ble optimism down the road to de- 
struction.” He reminds us_ that 
about one-fourth of our drafted men 
were unfit for military service, and 
the tests show them to have an ed- 
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uecational equipment of the sixth 
grade. For him it is our eugenic 
decadence which is most ominous. 

Ross, in “The Old World in the 
New,” shows the increased propor- 
tion of our foreign-born, and the de- 
teriorating quality of immigrants. 

R. H. Johnson, discussing race 
suicide in America, reminds us of 
our one million childless homes, and 
shows with great statistical detail the 
inevitable results of breeding from 
the lowest section of the population 
while the better classes become prog- 
ressively sterile. 

Ireland, in ‘‘Democracy and the 
Human Equation,’ urges that our 
Government has become a mere body 
of delegates instructed by the inces- 
sant petitions, lobbies, and activities 


of the all-dominant financial inter- 
ests. 

Klein, in ‘‘Dynastic America,” 
computes that 500 persons in the 
United States own $5,000,000 and 
upward each, that 2 per cent. of 


our people own 60 per cent. of our 
wealth, and that the money power 
is the real ruler behind government. 

Hyndman thinks an even greater 
war than that which has just closed 
is liable to break out between the 
yellow and white races. 

Stoddard’s ‘“‘The Rising Tide of 
Color,’ says that the Russo-Japanese 
War taught Asia that the white 
races were not invincible; and that 
the recént war came as an answer 
to the prayers of the colored races 
that the whites fall out among them- 
selves. There is grave possibility of 
the ultimate subordination of the 
white races to the yellow and the 
black; for of the 1,700,000,000 popu- 
lation of the globe, 1,500,000,000 are 
colored, and none of these races 
shows a decline in birth-rate despite 
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famine, disease, and war. “So the 
East will see the West to bed.” 

Will Irwin, in his “The Next 
War,” thinks it will be greater than 
the last, and is inevitable and near; 
that it will come suddenly, with no 
declaration; that it will be waged 
mainly against entire populations; 
that it will use agencies even more 
destructive than Lewisite, when 20 
aircrafts will be able to level a 
large city to the ground. No agency, 
poison gas, or germs will be taboo. 

“This Simian World,’ by Clarence 
Day, Jr., reminds us that man tends 
to revert to the ape, as is seen in 
the lure of the frontier, and in his 
vacation tendency to revert toward 
the savage. 

These books are only samples of 
many more which suggest either a 
great fear, or else real dangers. 
There is here, at any rate, food for 
thought for all who can truly think. 
Have we, like Frankenstein, con- 
structed a civilization too big for 
our powers of control, which sooner 
or later will turn on and destroy its 
creators? 

To guide the world and its great 
organizations today requires a spe- 
cialization that is dwarfing; thus the 
real experts are only deformed and 
partial types of humanity. In 
Homeric times, when all men did all 
things, man was more symmetrical 
and complete. Machinery, which has 
given to every man the command 
of twenty times as much energy as 
his predecessors, has not given him 
anything like a corresponding in- 
crease of mental power or sense of 
responsibility to insure that he will 
use the powers of nature he now 
commands for the greater weal, and 
not for the woe, of the race. 

If we admit that the world is sick, 
let us turn to some cures that have 
been suggested: 

1. The first is, of course, religion. 
The fervent religious spirit does not 
wait, look, or go afar, but addresses 
itself to the duty of the hour, to 
make its brief day and its locality, 
however humble, the greatest. Sec- 
ondly, it looks within for both guid- 
ance and propulsion. It trusts the 
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deeper real self. Its culmination is 
not the sense of dependence, but of 
independence and victory over the 
world, the flesh, the devil, and death 
itself. The third, and crowning 
achievement of the religious instinct 
is self-subordination, the passion to 
serve, which Paul called charity, and 
Jesus, love, and which makes us con- 
tent to be one cell in the body social. 

Now, if religion is and does any- 
thing like this, does any one see any- 
where any sign of such a great con- 
version of mankind from selfish- 
ness to altruism by its agency? It is 
beyond my range of vision, much 
as I want to see it and profoundly as 
I believe in the possibility of all this 

II. A more or less fantastic cure, 
proposed by Shaw, and others, is the 
lengthening of human life. The 
modern world is so complex that one 
needs a novitiate of 40 or 100 years 
before he can become really com- 
petent in chemistry, biology, state- 
craft, or anything else. The best of 
us are now too ignorant and unex- 
perienced to do the very most that 
civilization demands of us. Life is 
now too short for mastery. 

III. Many, down to H. G. Wells, 
would salvage civilization by new, in- 
tensive, and universal methods of 
education. We must make a com- 
plete break with history and start 
the rising generation in a new di- 
rection and develop a new conscious- 
ness of social solidarity. The press 
must be enlisted and freed of its 
subservience to advertisers, to poli- 
tics, to great financial interests, be 
‘endowed, independent, and educa- 
tional. 

The costliness of the plan, the de- 
cades required to put it into opera- 
tion, the difficulties of inducing the 
world to accept such a scheme, and, 
back of all, the problem of whether 
education can transform human na- 
ture, make its success dubious. 

IV. The lowest classes multiply 
fastest, and the best slowest. To be 
saved, therefore, according to the 
modern eugenists, men and women 
must produce better children by 
means of bonuses for eugenic mar- 
riages and for well born babies, an 
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increase of wages for every child 
born, wise diffusion of knowledge, 
even of contraceptive methods, and 
by increasing discrimination every- 
where in favor of the best and 
against the worst, the latter to be 
segregated in order that they can- 
not multiply. By all these methods 
we may hope to improve the human 
breed and develop a superman, thus 
bringing in a new era. 

But it would be slow—taking 
many generations materially to raise 
man, and hard because there is an in- 
veterate prejudice against applying 
the methods of the stock-farm to the 
human kind. 

V. From Rousseau and Wagner 
down to the late Walther Rathenau 
in his ‘“‘The New Society,’’ we have 
the suggestion of return to the sim- 
ple life as a panacea for the ills of 
our time. If the wealth of the world 
were evenly distributed, the share of 
each would be so small that only a 
tiny fraction of the desires of even 
the lowest classes could be satisfied. 
Thus men now, especially in all lands 
where the ravages of war have been 
grievous, must adjust themselves, at 
least for a generation or two, to hard 
work, very simple conditions of life, 
and plain, new orders of thought. 
This is good counsel for any nation, 
or any individual today. It is going 
back to first principles, and getting 
enjoyment out of life itself instead of 
from its factitious aids. It is the 
attitude that cannot pity itself and 
scorns pity from others, but in- 
volves a courage that is perhaps the 
very best quality of human nature. 
But it, too, requires sacrifices that 
are nothing less than heroic. 

VI. If every one engaged in the 
world’s work were doing just what 
he was best fitted for, there would 
be an immense gain, both of efficiency 
and content. Hence many look to 
vocational guidance as the hope of 
the world. The curse of our day is 
that men do not love their work or 
make it play, but tend to escape and 
minimize it in every way. Thus 
those who do only what they have 
to, and for pay only, are slaves. But 
this theme opens into the vaster one 
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of fitting institutions to the funda- 
mental human and racial instincts. 
Here we see vast misfit and waste. 
The progress being made in this sub- 
ject is one of the most hopeful ten- 
dencies of our times, but incalculable 
time and labor will be required be- 
fore ameliorations which can ulti- 
mately be hoped for in this direc- 
tion are attained. 

VII. F. A. Vanderlip, in his able 
book, ‘What Next in Burope?” 
makes the suggestion that we col- 
lect all the debt Europe owes us and 
expend it where it will do most good 
in improving European conditions. 
This is quite in line with our mag- 
nanimous policy with the Boxer In- 
demnity and in Cuba, and would 
bring us large returns of good-will. 
It is, of course, only a partial cure. 

I confess that I can suggest no 
prescription for the ailments of hu- 
manity. I do, however, venture two 
suggestions. 

(1) The first is that our attitude 
should be one of hope and not of 
despair; of courage, not of cowardly 
ignoring perils. I should despair but 
for my invincible faith in the creed 
of evolution. Man has created every- 
thing that makes civilization—state, 
church, all the arts and industries, 
and every institution. Man created 
all the languages, and _ religions. 
Man made himself out of a savage 
which for ages seemed inferior to a 
score of animal competitors for the 
lordship of creation. Last of all, as 
his crowning achievement, he has 
evolved the sciences. He may well 
be proud of himeelf. 

Now, is it likely that such a being, 
with such a record in the past, the 
rate of whose advance has constantly 
accelerated up to the beginning of 
the century, should suffer defeat? 
Are not all the hardships and perils 
of our day rather to be regarded as 
painful initiations of humanity into a 
stage of adulthood or as new chal- 
lenges which will be met triumphantly 
as all the old ones have been? For 
the soul of man has been the most 
irrepressible and unconquerable 
thing in the world so far. Man is 
perhaps now the half-way station be- 
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tween the ape he was and the demi- 
god he is to become in some far- 
off day when man as he now is 
will be as forgotten as the missing 
link of Java. Is there any better 
way of judging the future than by 
the past? Always and everywhere 
the best have survived; so that it is 
a good world, and despite all his 
shortcomings, man is the best thing 
in it; his shortcomings are those of 
immaturity. 

(2) Now, if man is thus the crown 
of the universe, what is the highest 
and best thing in him, the main spring 
of all his progress, the only sure road 
to a greater future? I answer that 
it is love, the oldest, most potent, 
and most fundamental thing in hu- 
man nature. Buddha, Jesus, Paul, 
John, knew its power. It may be 
directed to truth, and then it makes 
science and philosophy; to beauty, 
and then it makes art in all its 
forms; to justice, or virtue, and then 
it gives us law, ethics, religion. 
Just now we are learning again 
how it controls health and disease, 
success or failure, which, pyscho- 
analysts are showing us, depend 
more on the love life than on any- 
thing else. The chief trait of man 
as distinct from animals is that he 
can love more. Some great trans- 
formation in the past made him the 
lover par excellence of the world, 
which accounts for most of his 
achievements and failures. If he 
only loves his work and can make 
play of it, not only fatigue, but every 
form of unrest will vanish. Noth- 
ing has so many species, varieties, 
names, and symbols. 

It made man the social being he 
is, taught him co-operation and mu- 
tual aid, gives him a passion for 











service, inspires patriotism and 
philanthropy, and everywhere sub- 
ordination of the individual to the 
group. It impels some young men in 
the choice of their calling to ask 
where they can do most good in- 
stead of where they can get most 
money. Woman, who is now com- 
ing into power, knows and feels it 
better than man, and ought to help 
bring in a new dispensation of it as 
against the egoism and selfishness 
which now strive to rule the world. 
Love is the best of all agencies in 
the abolition of war, and its develop- 
ment is the best standard to meas- 
ure the efficacy of other cures of 
present-day evils. It exists deep 
down in the soul of every one, and 
if we could only find some mode of 
direct action to bring it out, we 
should not have to wait for slower 
agencies. 


The young best know what love is 
and best feel what love can do. Thus 
the supreme question for young peo- 
ple to decide today is whether they 
wish most to give or to get; to 
serve mankind or to exploit it; 
whether they will choose the career 
where they can do most good to- 
morrow or take the job that pays the 
best today. Both individual and 
group. selfishness must be trans- 
cended, and nothing less than a new 
dispensation of service and a new en- 
thusiasm for humanity must be in- 
stituted. This will begin not by 
organized movement without, but can 
take its rise only within the soul of 
each individual man who dedicates 
himself to service, and ‘has pene- 
trated to the great secret of the hu- 
man heart, that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

Centy. M., O. ’22. 
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Are Modern Manners Bad? 


Condensed from Woman's Home Companion 


W. L. George 


not smoke with a woman; to- 

day a woman smokes with a 
man.” This seems to me to define 
completely the change in our man- 
ners, and the dismay which the old 
generally feels when it considers the 
new. The suggestion is that the man- 
ners of both men and women have 
gone to pieces. 

Certainly there is a case ‘against 
our manners. One reason is that dur- 
ing ithe lifetime of most of us a very 
sharp mingling of classes has taken 
place. There used to be a much 
steeper standard of behavior. This 
arose from the fact that if you were 
born a Knickerbocker you lived 
among Knickerbockers. If you came 
out of another class, however much 
your manners might evolve, however 
rich you might become, you could 
never be admitted to the charmed cir- 
cle. 

That is why the highly refined 
manners of America and England in 
the sixties have so much changed. 
Cruder, quicker people have come in; 
also youth has asserted itself; mod- 
ern society is a society of young peo- 
ple, whereas in the days of our 
grandmothers young people were 
merely tolerated in groups both for- 
mal and elderly. There may be some- 
thing to deplore the loss of, but in 
some directions we have certainly 
gained. 

The modern man is undoubtedly 
less punctilious than were his ances- 
tors. A man still opens a door for 
a woman, but there will be no sensa- 
tion if he forgets to do so. The wo- 
man of a period gone by would have 
waited till the door was opened for 
her; now she can’t bother. Punctil- 
iousness can easily become an abom- 
inable nuisance. It can impede one 
as much as the queen of Spain, in 
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“EF IFTY years ago a man would 


the story, who was burnt in her bed- 
room because the one official entitled 
to open her door could not be found. 


We find many cases of carlessness 
in social relations. A little while ago, 
in a house known to me, a reception 
was given where 121 guests were in- 
vited; only 62 took the trouble to an- 
swer the invitation. Many who had 
not answered came. Many more who 
had accepted failed to appear. Old- 
fashioned people would describe this 
as social chaos, and indeed it is a 
nuisance; such behavior makes the 
hostess frantic. On the other hand, 
this casualness does not seem to me 
altogether evil; easy ways deprive 
social life of its horrors by striking 
off its chains, by making it a little 
more possible to do what one chooses, 
instead of what one thinks one ought 
to do. Such manners, inconvenient 
as they are, can claim to be natural 
and therefore to give an assurance 
that people are coming to your party 
because they choose and not because 
it is the right thing to do. 


Women may think the modern man 
lacking in deference, especially to 
age, but I maintain that such traits 
are external and that the founda- 
tion is much the same. I found an 
instance of this the other day in a 
country house, where a man of 
twenty-four on cracking an egg at 
breakfast discovered that it was not 
boiled. Solemnly he ate his raw egg 
and said not a word that might dis- 
compose his hostess. 

A dozen people about a dinner ta- 
ble today make much more noise than 
three times as many would have 50 
years ago. The elder people are of- 
fended by the blunt way in which 
the moderns express what they think. 
They are also annoyed by the decay 
of flattery. Perhaps flattery has not 
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decayed as much as all that, but it is 
taking an inverted form. Nowadays 
the cheerful insult takes exactly the 
place which the compliment used to 
occupy. The essence of good man- 
ners is to treat another person as 
you would be treated. Since our 
manners are blunt we ask for blunt- 
ness, and we give bluntness. What 
the old generation does not under- 
stand is that we do not want to be 
treated in the way that used to 
please them. 


One cause of injustice to the mod- 
ern woman, particularly, is that she is 
continually being judged on the basis 
of the crudest of her sex. An elder- 
ly gentleman observes a couple of 
flappers with their skirts cut high 
and their blouses cut low, their hair 
fluffed out, their mouths scarlet, their 
eyebrows absent, their voices rau- 
cous, their laughter shrill, lurching 
along the sidewalk, shoving their 
male companions; whereupon he 
says: “There goes the modern wo- 
man.” 

Never does such a critic remember 
the equivalent of the flapper 50 years 
ago, the girl of the people who had 
not risen to her present pitch of 
pseudo-refinement. He forgets that 
girl: her boots with missing buttons, 
her dirty frocks, her mouth full of 
oaths, and her breath tainted with 
beer. When we ask ourselves whether 
modern manners are bad, we must 
compare like with like; the banker’s 
daughter of 1922 with the banker’s 
daughter of 1872; the factory girl of 
the two periods. 

I firmly believe that the modern 
woman has essentially better man- 
ners than her’ great-grandmother. 
Nowadays there is much less “Pray 
be seated,” and “I am enchanted by 
your visit’; but when we abandon 
the surface our period makes quite 
a good show. For instance, consider 
the modern woman speaking to her 
servants, or generally to people in 
subordinate positions. First of all 
she uses the word “please”; as a 
child she is taught to say “thank 
you.” 

So far as she can, she provides for 
her servants the same food as for her- 
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self. She recognizes that they have a 
right to the friendship of men. I know 
that the scarcity of servants has much 
to do with the improvement in their 
conditions, but Iam also sure that hard- 
ly a woman today would think of 
choosing for her servant stale food or 
wooden chairs. It is not so long ago 
since mistresses were given to slap- 
ping their servant's face. That idea 
would not occur to a modern housewife. 


It may be said, on the other hand, 
that there is a certain growth of clum- 
siness. Certainly there is a good deal 
of flopping on chairs, and crossing of 
knees, but why should one not flop on 
chairs? When I reflect on the case of 
an aged friend of mine who made a 
boast that never in her life had her 
shoulders touched the back of a chair, I 
tell myself chairs were too good for the 
past, and wonder why our forebears 
did not use stools. 

In other words, there is a general 
decay of artificiality, though if one looks 
for it one still finds a good deal. That 
seems to me a good thing, for friendli- 
ness springs up between two people 
much more easily if they will only say 
what they mean. There is therefore an 
improvement in the relations between 
men and women. The subjects which 
could not be discussed are discussed, 
and they are the most interesting. Peo- 
ple allow each other fairly freely to 
perceive mutual dislike, and then let 
each other alone. If they like each 
other they progress without starch. 

A certain roughness has also invaded 
social intercourse. A thoroughly nice 
girl may refer to a man as a poor fish, 
or a sap; but these are merely new 
words which, by degrees, will get into 
the dictionary. Our forefathers made 
our language; why should we not make 
the language of our descendants? 

I have heard a young woman inform 
a man at supper that there was no 
pheasant left and add, “Go ‘round to 
the ice box and scrape something off 
the leg of mutton.” How shocking from 
the point of view of the older fashion! 
The girl was using the imperative to a 
man! She was talking of an undesir- 
able part of the sheep! Above all, she 
was allowing it to be known that a 
guest might actually not obtain on de- 
mand exactly what he wanted. The 
young woman was not keeping up ap- 
pearances. the appearance of endless 
wealth. cannot see why we should 
mix with people unless we can do it 
simply, frankly, boldly. If we cannot 
be on these terms, if we must agree 
with them all the time, and avoid poli- 
tics, religion, sex, art, then let us keep 
to ourselves. 

Manners are continually changing be- 
cause they have to fit the circumstances 
of the day. Manners are produced by 
the period, and they change with it. 
All periods have the manners they need 
and the manners they deserve. 


W. H. C., N. ’22. 
The Reader's Digest 
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Sections and Nation 


Excerpts from the Yale Review 


Frederick Jackson Turner 








1. Rising tide of sectionalism? 


2. Conflicting sectional inter- 
ests. 

3. Sectional consciousness evolvy- 
ing. 

4. Tendency toward sectional or- 
ganization. 


5. Sectionalism and the Ameri- 
can spirit. 








HE area of the United States is 

almost that of all Europe, and 

this vast country is gradually 
becoming aware that its problems and 
its difficulties are not altogether un- 
like those of Europe as a whole. We 
are in reality a federation of sec- 
tions rather than of States—New 
England, the Middle States, the 
Southeast, the Southwest, the Moun- 
tain and Plains States, the Pacific 
Coast—each section having its own 
special geographical qualities, its own 
resources, its own rival interests. 

National legislation has steadily 
diminished the power of the State. 
The great war increased the scope of 
the Federal Government. But it may 
fairly be asked whether this central- 
ization of power in Washington has 
promoted national unity, or on the 
other hand has increased sectional ex- 
pression. 

All those factors which were re- 
lied on to destroy sectionalism, such 
as the development of means of 
transportation, expanding commerce, 
increase of population, have in Eu- 
rope been among the most important 
of the forces to bring about national 
rivalries. Hence, it is certainly not 
clear that the opposite result must 
follow in the United States. 
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2. Although political sectionalism 
is still a term of reproach, implying 
unfairness and a disregard of nation- 
al interests, the section reproved is 
seldom conscious that its action is 
adverse to the common good. The 
section either conceives of itself as 
an aggrieved and oppressed minority, 
suffering from the injustice of the 
other sections of the nation, or it 
thinks of its own culture, its econom- 
ic policies and well-being as best for 
all the nation. We think sectionally 
and do not fully understand one 
another. 

Underlying political sectionalism is 
the sectionalism of material interests 
—of business, manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, transportation. To illus- 
trate: Of the capital invested in man- 
ufactures, nearly one-half is in the 
North Atlantic division; while the 
great bulk of the food supply for la- 
bor and the great cities comes from 
the North Centra] States. Over half 
the federal income and profits tax in 
1920 was paid by the North Atlantic 
section, which has less than one-third 
the population of the Union, though 
the appropriation of these revenues 
was made for the nation considered 
as aunit. Obviously these differences 
between sections in economic inter- 
ests mean also differences in political 
interests. 

3. Significant facts appear in the 
relations between sectional material 
interests and sectional forms of so- 
ciety: 

The highest ratio of automobiles to 
population is to be found in the great 
wheat States. This indicates that there 
is in that section a more general dif- 
fusion of prosperity The’ sections 
have the lowest ratio are the 
South and Middle States of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, the regions respectively 
of the negro and of the great indus- 
tries. The American conscription sta- 
tistics in the World War show that 
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the regions which had the best record 
for physical fitness were those of the 
West North Central and the Mountain 
sections, while the lowest is again the 
industrial Northeast. On the other 
hand, a map of the reading public as 
shown by the number of books in cir- 
culation proportioned to population 
shows that the old Federalist section— 
New England, New York and New Jer- 
sey—has a distinct pre-eminence. Over 
half of those who achieved the neces- 
sary distinction to be included in the 
American “Who's Who” for 1916-1917, 
lived in the Northeastern section, and 
nearly the same number were born 
there. Recent inquiries show that the 
most emphatic support by Prohibition 
comes from the Central States, the area 
of the Farmers’ Bloc. 

There is a sectionalism of culture. 
School teachers, scientists, chureca as- 
sociations, meet increasingly in stc- 
tional gatherings. This is part due 
to the high railroad fares; but it is 
also due to a real consciousness of 
sectional solidarity. We have in mind 
a certain quality when we speak of 
the South, or New England, or the 
Pacific Coast, or the Middle West — 
there is in each a special flavor, so- 
cial, psychological, literary, even 1re- 
ligious. Popular speech likewise re- 
Vearis our sectionalism, 

4. By way of example, consider 
the sectional consciousness of New 
England. This section is the strong- 
hold against attacks upon banking in- 
terests and the protective tariff. It 
opposed the federal income tax, and 
is alarmed over national appropria- 
tions for roads, bills for national edu- 
cational control, and similar meas- 
ures which take from the section 
more than they return to it. To 
New England this seems like draining 
the wealthier region of its property 
in order to spend it in distant ana 
less prosperous lands. She finds that 
the protective tariff is so shaped by 
the agricultural interests that it in- 
creases the cost of the raw material 
of her manufacture and the food for 
her labor population. Attempting to 
build up the port of Boston, New 
England is more than reluctant to see 
the Federal Government undertake 
the deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes by the St. Lawrence to the sea, 
a measure pressed by the North Cen- 
tral States. 

New England has developed a semi- 
governmental machinery for the sec- 
tion by means of conferences of the 
Governors of the New England States 
to consider matters reaching trom 
railroad regulation to the fuel sup- 
piy and the milk question. A New 
Council, “the voice of 


England States 
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the section,” has been organized, made 
up of mercantile, manufacturing, finan 
cial, transportation, and agricultural or- 
ganizations. New England's congres- 
sional delegations dine together’ in 
Washington in order to foster common 
action. A New England Bureau in 
Washington is a further development. 
From all these things, it would not 
be a long step to the creation of a 
common legisiative assembly and ex- 
ecutive for the section as a whole. 

The situation in New England sim- 
ply shows the tendeney of the time 
to a sectional organization of inter- 
ests, to sectional feeling, and to sec- 
tional action. 

5. But men are not absolutely dic- 
tated to by economic interests. The 
influence of the stock from which they 
sprang, the inherited ideals, the spir- 
itual factors, often triumph over th« 
material interests. There is also the 
influence of personality. Men do fol- 
low leaders and sometimes into paths 
inconsistent with the section’s ma- 
terial interests. But it is the states- 
man’s duty and great opportunity to 
lift his section to a higher and 
broader, a more far-seeing concep- 
tion of its interests as a part of the 
Union, to induce his section to accept 
compromises and adjustments with 
other sections in the spirit of recon- 
ciliation of interests in the nation as 
a whole. 

While we realize the danger of sec- 
tional selfishness, we must also rec- 
ognize that the sections are “break- 
waters against overwhelming surges 
of national emotion.” They cross- 
fertilize each other. They promote 
that reasonable competition and co- 


operation which is the way of a 
richer life. 
And each section has a common 


historical inheritance, a common set 
of institutions. There is an Ameri- 
can spirit. There are America: 
ideals. It is inconceivable that we 
should follow the evil path of Europe. 
We shall not become convinced that 
sections, like European nations, must 
dominate their neighbors and strike 
first and hardest. We shall not give 
up our ideals and hopes for man. 
Rather, we shall find strength to build 
from our past a nobler structure in 
which each section will find its place 
as a fit room in a worthy house. 
Yale Rev., O., ’22 
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The Open Door in Marriage 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 


Anne C. E. Allison 


AM willing that the following let- 
ter to a younger friend shou!d be 
published, because I believe that 
those who hold my opinions should 
not leave the printed word entirely to 
those who preach the “open door’ 
in marriage. 
Dear Margaret: 

You are sharing an experience tnat 
has always been very common, 

You married Kenneth in the belief 
that you loved him, and your first 
four years with him, during which 
your two children were born, were 
suliciently happy ones. Then you came 
again in contact with Eugene, who 
had loved you before your marriage. 
You have found that you love him a 
great deal more than you love Ken- 
neth. Yet you thoroughly like and re- 
spect Kenneth. You really do enjoy 
being with him, but the glory of this 
love has passed away. You feel that 
you must leave Kenneth and go to 
“lugene, and you mean to take your 
children with you. Kenneth’s attitude 
is one of chivalric unselfishness. He 
will arrange for a divorce and be con- 
tent with occasional visits from his 
children He wants only your happi 
ness, He has begged you to remain 
with him, and in staying would not 
have to sacrifice any self-respect. 

With my interest in history, 1 
have more sympathy than you have 
with the symbolic value of “social 
conventions” and “religious dogmas,” 
knowing that they represent the 
props upon which men have relied in 
the never-ending struggle for civiliza- 
tion. But such reasons make no ap- 
peal to you and I set them all aside 
here. My favorite definition of re- 
ligion came out of the war: “It is 
betting your life on the existence of 
God.” However you define God, He 
is the Thing bigger than your own 
life. You are now betting your life 
on the non-existence of forces and 
necessities greater than your own de- 
sires. 

So, I cannot, for example, mention 
Duty to you; but it has often come 
to me warm and tender, inspiriting 
and impelling. Over and over it has 
calmed within me the struggle of 
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frail humanity. You are like so many 
of a still younger generation. One 
of them said lately, “Yes, it is my 
duty; but, you see, the word means 
absolutely nothing to me.” 

If duty springs from the voice of 
God, there is a law of life which is 
God himself, and that, Margaret, is 
the law of sacrificial Love. It is the 
most beautiful, the most vital, the 
most glorious, the deepest, the clear- 
est thing that I have ever known. It 
is beyond all mysteries and ail know!- 
edge. Without it every other power 
within us is but as sounding brass. 
But the only love that you admit to 
be authoritative is the sexual love of 
man and woman. This is not the 
“love” that has filled the centuries 
with the miracles of renunciation 
turned into power. This is not the 
“love” that, in losing itself for a day, 
finds itself to all eternity. Yet, to 
you, it is paramount, while my “law” 
is but an empty phrase. 

Even if you have not in you this 
quality of love, have you by any 
chance a rather refined unwillingness 
to inflict cruelty? I mean the gen- 
tleness which made a Greek unable to 
watch suffering as the Romans couid. 
You used to perform for some of us 
very beautiful services, just because 
you saw so swiftly what our needs 
were. And now, years later, you are 
making no one happy except yourself 
and Eugene! To the regrets of your 
old friends, you are naturally indif- 
ferent. Friends usvally go down like 
ninepins before a lover! Kenneth’s 
family you forget, in spite of their 
many kindnesses. You hurt your 
own father and mother, meting out 
to them the norma! fate of parents. 
And you impose upon Kenneth a suf- 
fering that. in view of his nature, 
would be intolerable save fer his cour- 
age. Madge, even if you had a right 
to it, would you partake of a feast 
in full view of a starving Volga peas- 
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ant whom you had promised to feed? 
But it is your children who call out 
to my pity. You must know that 
their surest chance of happiness lies 
in their being nurtured and cherished 
by the two who gave them life, and 
who love them equally. Eugene, 
however willing he seems now, will 
lack the great incentive to complete 
their parentage. Only the death of 
a father can move another man fully 
to take his place with little children. 
Can you be so cruel as to cut away 
from their hearts and souls the props 
of a normal family life? 
My father and mother lived together 


for nearly fifty years, differing from 
each other in temperament, tastes, in- 
tellectual interests, religious. beliefs, 


manners, preferences and prejudices— 
in everything but character, But what- 
ever adjustments they needed to make 
were made in dignified silence out of 
the hearing or the sight of their chil- 
dren. No faintest echo reached us of 
one hour that was not one of harmony 
and love and mutual respect and consid- 
eration. A child nurtured within such 
a marriage has most of her victories 
won for her in advance, 

I shall try once more to scale the 
wall between us. You talk a great deal 
about Life. I, too, love the way it 
surges from cradle to grave But the 
men and women of amazing vitality are 
not those who force their total energy 
into one passional stream. They pour 
it broadcast into work and play, into 
art and beauty, into comradeship and 
into leadership 

While passion exists, it tempts to iso- 
lation. But really vital natures cannot 
long be held within its grip alone. They 
insist upon expressing themselves in a 
thousand other creative ways discon- 
nected with sex. These things do not 
die within them 

Now, you insist that you would 
“starve” intellectually with Kenneth. 
Yet if your intellectual store is so mea- 
gxre that its replenishments are depend- 
ent upon any one person, you are likely 
to starve anyway. Your “starvation” 
comes down to the mere fact that you 
and Kenneth have different sorts of 
minds, though you have both had the 
same education and mental environ- 
ment. Hundreds of able men who live 
with silly women. hundreds of “culture- 
lovine’’ women who live with philistine 
men, would wonder what on earth you 
are fussing about. You and Kenneth 
disagree about certain things, and you 
and Eugene agree about them. Ken- 
neth no longer interests you, Eugene 
does. Therefore you think your powers 
will be greater with Eugene. I tell 
you that mental satisfaction does not 
lie that way. Riches of intellect are 
bought with harder coin. 

Furthermore, in your lives, as in all 
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lives, there will be periods of sickness, 
of anxiety, of stark, drear drudgery. In 
the happiest and most beautiful mar- 
riages there are times when duty and 
self-sacrifice are stronger fortresses 
than romance against outrageous for- 
tune. But you and Eugene deny the 
efficacy of duty and self-sacrifice. Upon 
what, then, shall you rely? Surely not 
on passion! That will be no defense 
when you are only ten short ears 
older! Then what is to bind you and 
Eugene, who have come together by 
denying the validity of the other com 
ponent parts of Love? I have little 
faith in your being better toward each 
other than you are toward others. The 
different relations of life are merely 
outlets for the same stream. When |! 
married, a friend of my husband wrote: 
“You may trust him, because he has 
never failed in any other relation.” If 
the source is muddy, mud will come 
through any faucet 

What, then, is the alternative for 
you? I can assure you that it is pos- 
sible for you and Kenneth together to 
work your way through this devastat- 
ing tempest into a serene harbor, wnere 
you will find peace for yourselves and 
blessings for your children. I have 
seen it over and over in marriage. 
Sometimes the wife, sometimes the hus- 
band, has been caught in mid-stream 
by an alien passion and swept from 
the moorings of family life. Sometimes 
one or both have simply grown bored 
and restive. But they have held them- 
selves in leash, They have placed 
their obligations before their emotions. 
In the end they have “won out.” In 
fortunate instances they have renewed 
the warmth of love. At the very least, 
they have become comrades in the pur- 
suits of the interests which lie outside 
of sex and which appeal to all intelli- 
gent men and women during the sec- 
ond half of “Life.” Instead of having 
laid waste their vineyard, they have 
pruned it to bear better fruit. Children 
and grand-children cluster on the par- 
ent stem. For such a future—quite as 
happy as any you can anticipate with 
Eugene—you would sacrifice now a few 
years of emotional satisfaction. 

I look back over this letter. 1 own 
myself beaten. For never yet has com- 
mon sense prevailed where the Laws on 
high have failed. Only an angel can 
“ride the whirlwind” of our mortal na- 
tures. 

Margaret, one more word. If you 
were my own child about to do this, 
and there was still one last thing that 
I might pray for, I would pray like 
this: “Let her come to me and say, ‘I 
know that this is a cruel and cowardly 
thing that I am doing. I know it is 
damnable and rotten. But I choose to 
do it." Then I could at least comfort 
myself with a knowledge of your hon- 
esty. “When her day of trouble comes,” 
I could say to myself, “she will have 
one clean weapon left to fight with.” 


Good-bye. 
Atl. M., O., ’22. 
The Reader's Digest 
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The Ways of a Dog With a Man 


Extracts from ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal,” 


Albert Payson Terhune, Author of “Lad,” etc 











Here, by one who certainly knows, 

are the answers to these questions: 

1. Why does a dog howl when some- 
one plays a musical instrument? 

2. How much does a dog really 
understand? 

3. Why can a dog tell his master’s 
automobile from other automo- 
biles a mile away? 


4. How does a dog perspire? Not 
as a human does. 

5. Why can’t a dog recognize his 
master a bit away? 

6. Why is a dog’s scent so keen? 

7. What happens if you blow smoke 
in a dog’s face? 

8. Why is a dog the only beast with 


a bark? 














HEN a dog howls shrilly on 
hearing the notes of a musical 
instrument, he is not trying to 

sing an accompaniment to the music, 
as some people think. He is really 
in anguish. Canine hearing is so 
many times more acute than in a 
human that a high-pitched music note 
has the same effect on the tympanum 
as would the point of a needle. Those 
who like to amuse guests by show- 
ing them how cunningly Fido “sings” 
when the violin or the cornet is 
played will do well to remember, next 
time, that he is not singing. He is 
screaming in agony. 

2. This same uncanny sense of 
hearing tells him of the faintest 
change in his master’s mood. A 
shade of tone, which would escape a 
human, is not only audible but trans- 
latable to a dog. When people brag 
that Rover “understands everything 
we say,” they are mistaken. He does 
not understand, at best, one-tenth of 
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it. But he does understand the way 
they say it. True, he scans and reads 
the face of his master, too. But the 
bulk of his mind reading is done by 
ear. 

3. Years ago, when I was traveling 
daily between my country home and 
the city, the carriage was sent to 
meet me at the two-mile distant sta- 
tion every afternoon. Invariably, 
when I was still nearly half a mile 
away from the gate, two of my dogs 
would come galloping down the high- 
road toward me. At first I supposed 
they had been staying in the road 
and had merely chanced to see me or 
to get my scent as I drew near. 

But | was told that they never went 
out into the highway during the day, 
and that they did not leave the 
grounds until the tread of my horse’s 
hoofs thudded on a bridge nearly a 
mile from home. At that sound they 
would spring to their feet and dash 
off to meet me. Probably a hundred 
horses jogged over that bridge every 
day. But the dogs paid no attention 
to the hoof clatter until they heard 
my own home-coming horse shake the 
boards of the bridge. Nor did it mat- 
ter whether I took an early or late 
train home. Always, at whatever 
hour, the first step of my horse on 
that bridge was their signal. 

Now to us humans the tread of 
one horse is like that of any other. 
To my dogs, however, my horse’s 
stride was different from any other 
on earth. And they knew he was 
bringing me back to them. When 
one of our horses chanced to cross 
that bridge while I was home, the 
dogs would prick up their ears but 
would make no move to go out to 
meet him. 

Then came the era of automobiles. 
Across the same bridge whizzed in- 
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numerable cars every day. In an 
incrediably short time my two dogs 
had learned to recognize the hum of 
our car’s motor, and to differentiate 
it from any or all others. As soon 
as the car came within their earshot, 
long before any of the humans at the 
house could hear it, they were up 
and off to meet me. 

I know of no less than seven 
vouched-for cases of the sort in my 
own acquaintance. 

4. A dog perspires through his 
tongue. That is why he pants; not 
because he is out of breath; it is 
his only means of perspiring. A 
muzzle that prevents a dog from 
panting subjects him to cruel torture 
—especially in hot weather. 

5. At 400 yards no dog can tell, 
by sight, his master from a stranger. 
That is why a dog first makes use 
of his miraculous sense of smell; 
next of his keen powers of hearing 
and never of his eyesight until he 
has no further immediate need of 
thése two stronger senses. His 
sense of sight is unreliable. When 
Nature gives any c¢ eature two such 
eee ad senses as are the scent and 

earing of a dog, she always restores 
the average by dulling some other 
sense. 

6. A dog will look into your face 
to study your expression but never 
as a means of future recognition. 
His nostrils have already registered 
that, past all error too. Let a dog 
enter a room—even after it has been 
aired of all odors discernible to: man. 
He will know at once whether any of 
its occupants during the past few 
hours are acquaintances of his, 
where each stood or sat and the route 
taken by them in entering or de- 
parting. 

In a wood or a field or along a 
road there are a million smells no 
human can detect, but which have a 
distinct meaning for a dog. Here, for 
instance, has trotted some enemy dog 
or a cat, and there was a bristling 





of back; here a rabbit whisked by, 
and the dog is off at once along an 
invisible trail; and here, perhaps, 
the master has walked, and there is 
a vehement tailwagging. 


7. But this superhuman sense of 
smell may be as painful as it is ad- 
vantageous. To blow a whiff of to- 
bacco smoke into the face of a dog 
causes acute pain. The nostrils are 
tortured. Once let a young dog be 
tormented in that cruel fashion, and 
he is not only apt to avoid his tor- 
mentor in future, but all other 
smokers as well. There is an authen- 
tic case of a dog, who after such an 
experience, henceforth, would go 
near no one but women. 

8. To close observers, a bark can 
express every shade of emotion from 
joy to terror. There is the chal- 
lenging bark of the watchdog. There 
is the gayly trumpeting bark of the 
dog who sees his master after a long 
absence; there is the scared bark and 
the harrowing bark—barks as ex- 
pressive of the several emotions as 
the human voice. 

Learned scientists believe that the 
bark of a dog is an effort at imitat- 
ing human speech. They have proved 
that wild dogs never bark, nor do 
such few domestic dogs as _ have 
been reared (by way of experiment) 
under conditions in which they have 
never heard the human voice. The 
vap and yelp of the jackal and co- 
vote bear no true resemblance to the 
bark of a dog. 

Scientific experiments have proved 
that the bark of the dog has greater 
carrying power than has the voice 
of any other known animal. It is 
the last sound that an ascending bal- 
loonist hears after all other earth 
noises have passed away. It is a 
sound which, on a still night, can be 
heard across miles of level country; 
much farther, for example, than the 
singing or the cheering of a dozen 
men. 











“The Digest is the one magazine in which I do not 
want to miss a single article.”—California. 
“The Digest is a veritable gold mine of informa- 


tion.” —Michigan. 
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« ~~. and Points West” 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine 


Arthur Ruhl 
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“Meeting the  train’—then 
and now. 

The new Main Street. 

Our colloquial speech. 
Webster, a poor prophet. 
High cost of marketing. 

An adventure of the “friend- 
ly road.” 


Se Ah 





HERE was a time in the little 

prairie towns when the event 

of the day was the passage of 
the overland express. The traveler 
beheld a succession of reviewing par- 
ties, made up of tired women in sun- 
bonnets, men squinting under big 
straw hats, spindly girls with pigtails 
hanging down their backs. They 
stared at the cars with their air of 
luxurious mystery, at the “diner” 
with its flash of silver and shaded 
lamps, and were still staring as the 
train pulled out. 

This wistful picture wasn’t seen as 
our train rolled westward. Certainly 
people still came down to see the 
train; but they didn’t come in sun- 
bonnets, and we seemed to be met 
not so much by people as by automo- 
biles. Ah, one thought, a holiday of 
some sort! No! It was simply the 
folks come down to see the train. The 
cars were driven, frequently, by bare- 
headed young girls, wearing coiffures 
extinguishing their ears. Reclining 
beside them, or gracefully addressing 
them from the ground in the manner 
of the automobile and collar adver- 
tisements, were youths of similarly 
carefree mein. 

The train itself was less an object 
of interest—who could be curious 
about something tied to a track after 
galloping up and down the world on 
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his own gasoline horse? For hav- 
ing seen us safely in, as it were, these 
self-possessed young drivers did not 
wait to see us rather ingloriously 
craw! out, but with a br-r-um of ac- 
celeration and shifting gears whirled 
about and away. 

2. As you stroll up Main Street 
you find that the scenery has changed 
almost as much as the people—due, 
in large part to the automobile. The 
bobsleds and buffalo robes in winter, 
the horses draped in fly nets in sum- 
mer, are rarely seen, while the “liv- 
ery and sales stable,” which was al- 
most a community center in the old 
small town, is all but extinct. Small 
boys gazing through its wide open 
door down a long, dark tunnel of 
stalls were filled with a sense of ro- 
mance and mystery. The horses saw 
a great deal of life. Attached to bat- 
tered hacks they met strangers at 
the trains, took people to weddings 
and funerals; they carried drummers 
about the country, and were supposed, 
according to old jests, when young 
folks went buggy riding, to know how 
to drive themselves. 

In the livery stable’s place are gar- 
ages and filling stations. The people 
of Kansas City have an awareness 
of the commercial value of municipal 
beauty rare in America, and when I 
was there thev were calling these fill- 
ing stations “Uglies,” and the papers 
were writing vigorous editorials 
against them. 

Even rather small Western towns 
have neatly paved streets with boule- 
vard lamps, concrete sidewalks, 
porcelain drinking fountains, and 
“sanitary” quick lunch rooms. A town 
site is laid out today and tomorrow 
you find a drug store exactly like a 
New York drug store, with an onyx 
soda fountain, a stamp machine, ko- 
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daks, and everything from pain kill- 
ers to lip sticks and Vanity Fair. 

8. At one station two young farm- 
ers swung aboard. 

“Some ride!” 

“I'll say it was! 
driver!” 

“Sure is! We come round that corner 
at 30 miles an hour!” ve 

“We sure did! Some car, that bug! i 

“Sure is! Some hill climber, too! 
D’see her take that hill on high? Some 
climb!”’ 

“Sure was! Some little ranch, that 
o George's, huh?” rs 

“Sure is! Some... 

And so on, ad lib. The same con- 
versation could probably be du- 
plicated, with slight variations, in 
Illinois or Maine. “Bad” Spanish or 
French is full of sonorous tones and 
phrases of courtesy and, if translated 
literally, sounds amusingly formal to 
the American ear. Our own colloquia! 
speech seems, on the other hand, to 
tend to an almost monosyllabic sim- 
plicity, and the substitution for ortho- 
dox speech of a few labor-saving 
slang symbols. It is as if we were 
bent on doing away with intellectual 
work altogether and reducing conver- 
sation to a series of grunts. 

4. In San Francisco I found Ar- 
thur Brisbane assuring Californians 
at a luncheon: 

Flying machines will make every 
foot of California accessible, If a man 
could see as far ahead in real estate 
here as did the first Astor in New York, 
instead of buying corner lots he would 
be buying mountain tops. My advice 
to everybody is to buy a mountain and 
put it aside for his grandchildren. | 

Who shall say that Mr. Brisbane is 
any worse prophet than Daniel Web- 
ster? 

What (he demanded) do we want 
with this vast worthless area? This 
region of savages and wild beasts, of 
deserts, of shifting sands and whirl- 
winds of dust, of cactus and prairie 
dogs. To what use could we ever hope 
to put these deserts or those endless 
mountain ranges? What can we ever 
hope to do with a western coast of 
3,000 miles, rock-bound, chegrless, un- 
inviting, and not a harbor on it? Mr. 
President, I will never vote a cent to 
place the Pacific coast one inch nearer 
Boston than it is now! 


5. People used to smile at the “jit- 
ney,” but in many parts of the West 
it is no longer a laughing matter. In 
Spokane, on the day of my arrival, 
the street car company announced 
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that it would stop running on certain 
lines. The manager of an interulbai 
road was testifying that one of their 
lines carried 300 iess passengers a 
day than the year before, and another 
400 less. A representative of a trans- 
continental road said that if motor- 
bus traffic was not restricted they 
would have to discontinue local ser- 
vice, 

Meanwhile, the cost of getting lit- 
tle pigs to market was so steep that 
farmers had little left. I was told 
of a sheep raiser who shipped 12,000 
sheep to Chicago and later, in a stock- 
yards restaurant, ordered mutton 
chops and found that he had eaten up 
the profit on 4 sheep! A Wyoming 
farmer had to sell 6 bushels of oats 
to buy 5 pounds of oatmeal. An Ore- 
gon woman had just sold her fancy 
Bartlett pears—10 or 15 cents apiece 
at a city fruiterer’s—for $2.60 a box, 
and it cost her $2 to get each box to 
New York. 

Everywhere you go, of course, you 
run into our new motor gypsies. 
Nearly everybody falls into the habit 
of loading up and starting out fo: 
anything from a few days to a few 
months. Practically every town alony 
the main highways has its municipal 
camping ground. All this traipsing 
about ought, in the end, to srnooth 
many of the differences between dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

_6. I recall a tramp taken in Wiscon- 

sin when the main difficulty was, not 
the walking but the refusing constant 
invitations to ride. Against this ad- 
venture of the “friendly road” I was 
compelled to place a good many of a 
different sort on roads near New York, 
and particularly one in rain and mud 
In a similar distance as many cars 
whizzed past, but not one so much as 
paused. There may not have been 
much difference between the essential 
amiability of the two sorts of drivers. 
but their social backgrounds differed 
a good deal. And one surmises that 
the Wisconsin motorists had not had 
their ears so long that they couldn't 
easily envisage the possibility of the 
man on foot having one himself to 
morrow; while most of those met in a 
similar situation near New York nad 
been accustomed to cars or their social 
equivalent long enough to regard the 
eareless hiker as belonging to the 
mere proletariat. 

What an interesting world it is and 
so full of so many things! 


Harp. M., O., ’22 
The Reader's Digest 
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The Dangerous Age in Business 


Condensed from The World’s Work 


Floyd W. Parsons 











1. The strangle hold of small 


groups. 

2. Workers’ pledges must be 
kept. 

3. Small groups wrecked Ger- 


many and Russia. 

4. Labor leaders want jobs, not 
justice. 

5. A striking contrast with Can- 
ada. 








OST of the warnings about the 

evils of class control are in no 

way exaggerated. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor constitutes 
only one-tenth of the country’s work- 
ers, and yet this comparatively small 
group is more powerful than all other 
workers put together. Recently one- 
third the total membership of this 
Federation was on strike, and the 
effect was so serious that the very 
life of the nation was threatened, 
though these workers constituted but 
one-thirtieth of the nation’s working 
forces. 

The unorganized and unprotected 
fellow who stands between the two 
autocratic groups of capital and la- 
bor and who should count first, now 
counts hardly at all. He is the one 
who must be given prime considera- 
tion. 

It is a waste of time to go on for- 
ever settling strikes. The constantly 
recurring troubles which bring us fuel 
famines, food shortages, and other 
calamities, are but effects rather than 
causes. 

A solution will not come to pass 
until the bulk of our population is 
thoroughly familiar with the princi- 
ples upon which our republic is 
founded. We must know that four 
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things are essential to economic prog- 
ress, all supposedly insured to us by 
our present form of government: 
Safety of (1) life, (2) property, (3) 
personal liberty—freedom to work or 
not to work; and (4) sacredness of 
contracts. The violation of any one 
of these means the destruction of gov- 
ernment. 

2. In the early days manufacturers 
discovered the advantages of com- 
bination. Monopolies were formed, 
and the welfare of the nation was 
threatened. As a result, the Sher- 
man Law was put into effect, with 
severe penalties provided. In recent 
years, our American trade unions 
have similarly discovered the advan- 
tages of large-scale combination, and 
now a few union leaders can pros- 
trate the country at will. No one can 
question the rights of workers to or- 
ganize, but when any worker volun- 
tarily enters employment and freely 
makes a contract, it is a solemn duty 
to keep this contract. Samuel Gom- 
pers says, “The free man owns him- 
self,” but men are not reduced to in- 
voluntary servitude by a law that 
compels them to keep their word. A 
service that is knowlingly and will- 
ingly entered into cannot be called 
involuntary. 

The workers have the right to make 
collective bargains, but once the bar- 
gain is made, the responsibility must 
rest equally upon the employer and 
the employee. Our unions of work- 
men must all be made liable to prose- 
cution in the law for any failure to 
abide by their voluntary agreements. 
No secret order should be permitted 
to exercise power to prevent citizens 
from traveling where and when they 
please, and from purchasing food, 
fuel, clothing and the other essentials 
of life. 
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No workman is compelled to be- 
come a miner, machinist, or locomo- 
tive engineer. But if any man volun- 
tarily takes up one of these or any 
other trade, and signs a contract to 
work for a stipulated wage for a cer- 
tain time, he should no more be per- 
mitted to break his agreement than 
any other citizen should be allowed 
to violate a sacred business pledge. 

3. Students in other countries have 
labelled our trouble a revolution. Here 
at home, our state of blind serenity 
constitutes our chief danger. Russia 
was a powerful government and a few 
men made that country a vast grave- 
yard. Germany was the wonder na- 
tion of the world, and a small group 
of selfish egotists destroyed her 
power. 

One man, the president of the 
United Mine Workers, and working 
practically alone has caused the coun- 
try a greater loss of wealth and more 
human distress this year than result- 
ed from the Spanish War. What, 
then, could a half-dozen powerful la- 
bor leaders accomplish together? 
Under such a condition our boasted 
personal liberty is a joke, and the 
publie’s freedom from fear ‘is but a 
stupid security similar to that of the 
ostrich which buries its head in the 
sand when danger looms near. 

While most of the present union 
officials are trustworthy, what guar- 
antee is there that one day the radi- 
cals of labor may not unseat the con- 
servatives and start the nation on the 
road to revolution. The membership 
of every one of our great labor 
unions is made up, to a large extent, 
of I. W. W. converts, or sympathizers 
with their doctrines. (Mr. Parsons 
reiterates points which were discussed 
in the article, “The I. W, W. Menace.” 
in the September Digest.) This coun- 
try has a goodly mixture of persons 
who believe that violence is the most 
important means by which the work- 
ers can better themselves. They say 
that strikes not only put fear into 
the hearts of the enemies of labor, 
but they serve to solidify the workers 
by developing enthusiasm for the 
cause. This is an old idea, for when 
a king felt his throne tottering, he 
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used to immediately declare a war, 
thereby rallying all the people to his 
flag. 

4. Trusting souls who say that 
there has always been misunderstand- 
ing between employers and employees 
overlook the fact that civilization 
today is different from that of a gen- 
eration ago. Opposing classes ars 
being grouped together in far greater 
units. Now, if we shut down our coal! 
mines, or stop the railroads, business 
everywhere throughout the natio: 
must eventually cease. 

It is true that many companies hav: 
made great progress in industrial dé 
mocracy. encouraging employees to 
purchase stock, etc. However, most of 
our great labor leaders are bitterly op 
posed to industrial democracy, believ 
ing that workers must keep free from 
participation in the ownership of pbusi- 
ness, and give undivided allegiance to 
the unions. People who think that 
the ideas of the union officials are so 
different from those of the radicals 
might get enlightenment from some of 
our emplovers who have attempted to 
establish in their own companies work 
ing conditions founded on absolute 
justice for the workman. Labor insists 
that no one employer shall settle his 
own problem previous to a complete 
adjustment of the labor question for 
the whole nation. Hence, it appears 
that labor agitators think more of 
their jobs than they do of the wel- 
fare of the nation or the workers. 

It is difficult to stir the American 
people to action until somebody has 
kicked their shins or picked their 
pockets. Certainly they were never 
more brutally handled than this past 
summer. with the mines closed and 
the railroads crippled. If the union of 
ficials are determined that the basi 
questions of fair Wages, reasonab!« 
hours, and proper working conditions 
shall not be settled by individual com 
panies, but only in a national way 
then the people of the country must 
establish compulsory arbitration, de 
spite any outcry that organized labor 
may make. 








5. The Canadians have gone a lone 
Way toward the establishment of in 
dustrial peace tefore a strike can 
legally take place in industries con- ; 
dueting transportation, communication | 
hv telegraph and telephone, and min i 
ine, the parties must refer their dif ' 


ferences to a board of arbitration. Dur 
ing 9 vears, there was failure to settl: 
the dispute in only 2 out of 182 cases 
Here in the United States. in rece 
years, we have from 2,000 to 3,5 


strikes annually. Who can say thr 
Canadian scheme is not a better on 
than the hands-off policy this countr 


has followed with such futility for s 
long? 
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People by the Wayside 


Condensed from Scribner's Magazine 


Marguerite 


HEN Jim and | go out on the 

open road, one of the joys is 

not knowing what acquaint- 
ances we shall. make, or how we 
shall make them. Getting acquainted 
with people is a dullard’s adventure 
if you know all about them ahead of 
time. But not so if you must learn 
the meaning of a human being from 
the poise of the head, the fiash of 
the eye, the locking of the jaws, the 
behavior of the fingers. With let- 
ters of introduction, we may meet 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brown Jones 
Smith. Without them we may find 
Socrates in a general store at the 
cross-roads; we may have the good 
fortune to hear Confucius talking 
to his disciples of “poetry, history, 
and the up-keep of courtesy.” 

We enjoy pioneering in the hearts 
and minds of our kind. People who 
seem quite commonplace to them- 
selves and to their neighbors shine 
for us with a light well known be- 
fore there were candles, the ancient 
light of romance. 

Once, along a very dusty road, we 
asked an old gentleman to let us 
eat supper on his lawn. At once he 
was alert and twinkled with activity 
and talk. 

“Campin’, eh? Well, now that’s 
certainly fine. Nothin’  better’n 
campin’.. . . . Steak and onions! 
Just the thing! If I hadn’t had my 
own supper, I’d just ask you folks to 
let me in on it.” 

He was as excited as if he were 
giving a party. “Mama,” he called, 
“give these folks a chance to wash 
at the pump.” 

The old gentleman walked around 
us, smoking a pipe, talking volubly 
between puffs, and apparently de- 
lighted with his queer, uninvited 
guests. He told us how he used to 
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o camping when he was a young 
man. “If my wife had liked it, we 
might have kept it up,” he would say. 
That is what many men tell us when 
they talk with us of our adventures. 
And the house-bound women say wist- 
fully, “If it wasn’t for the chil- 
dren—” We left our host, wav- 
ing his hat. Said he to Jim: “Come 
again, if you’re passing by this way, 
and stay as long as you like. I like 
to meet a character like you!” 

The road seemed less dusty as we 
drove rapidly away from the town, 
believing more firmly than ever in the 
possibility of what we call salvation 
by mirth. By mirth I mean the 
clean, deep, social happiness which 
begins out-of-doors, of which John 
Masefield says: 

“The days that make us happy 
make us wise.” The days that made 
our old gentleman happy in his youth 
made him kind to strangers in his 
age. 

A farmer can give a dozen cucuim- 
bers with a shy off-handedness that 
minimizes the importance of the gift 
and yet does not minimize the pleas- 
ure of it. He does not expect that 
the bread which he scatters on the 
waters will return to him carefully 
spread with the exquisite jam of 
worldly favors. He gives simply, as 
nature gives, or he does not give at 
all. And everywhere that Jim and 
I have traveled among farmers this 
same thing is true. 

And when we told people in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon that we were go- 
ing back to New York and expected 
to camp there, they said: “You won’t 
find the farmers there like the ones 
here.” 

But we did. New Yorkers told us 
the same thing, when we said .we 
were going to camp in England. And 
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English farmers said the same thing 
when we told them that we were go- 
ing up into Scotland. ne 

But they were wrong. My opinion 
is that if we sought camping sites 
in the blue fields of heaven, the 
farmers there would welcome us as 
they have everywhere on earth. 

Once, on the Columbia, we camped 
near a fisherman who lived in a 
houseboat. While 1 was cooking, 
he took Jim over to show him his 
abode. Later I learned how the con- 
versation ran. Jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder in my direction, the 
fisherman said: 

“IT had a piece of calico myself 
once.” 

“What happened to her?” asked 
Jim. 

With more than a touch of melo- 
drama in his manner, the fisherman 
threw open the door of his floating 
palace and pointed to an old jacket, 
evidently a woman’s, hanging on the 
back of it. 

“Hern,” he said. 
with another man.” 

It was not strange that he talked 
with us freely. The hunger of the 
spirit of sympathy, we have learned, 
is as common and as constant as the 
hunger of the body for food. But 
whereas people will seek the body’s 
food in their own home gardens, 
many of them have given up hope of 
finding the snirit’s food in their own 
home towns. The neediest are to be 
found on any wayside. A Croesus of 
spiritual riches, I believe, could 
travel the wide world over and be re- 
ceived in palace and _ hovel alike, 
without money or price, for the giv- 
ing of this one good gift of sym- 

athy—not mawkish sentimentality. 

t could not be a mask worn for a 
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purpose. 
People sometimes talk more freely 
with strangers than with their 









neighbors. The cherished confession 
is for those who will carry it far 
away. Men usually regale us with 
tales of fights, floods, fires, and ad- 
ventures. Women tell us of their 
sorrows—why the wee baby died of 
croup and how it feels to have your 
man out of a job. Children tell ev- 
erything. All country people seem 
to enjoy showing their pet animals. 

I could tell many tales of people 
we have met by the wayside. I could 
tell of a certain Pat who said of 
“The Dingbat,” “Sure, she’d float in a 
fall o’ dew!” And of an old witch 
in a hovel near the river’s edge, for 
whom Jim read and answered a let 
ter and received a witch’s blessing! 
I remember a girl in Yorkshire who 
wanted to meet us because we came 
from a country whither her lover had 
gone. I remember a quiet, pretty 
little Scotchwoman who sent us a 
bunch of white heather long after we 
had left Scotland. 

When Jim and I went out on the 
river for our first trip we wanted to 
forget people. Because we were poor, 
we were failures in our small world. 
We had known conflicts and sorrows, 
and were going back to Mother Earth 
for strength. 

And in the woods we _ found 
strength. Yet, after all, the people by 
the wayside with their tragedies and 
superstitions, their avid need of sym- 
pathy, their blessed, overflowing 
kindness, gave us as much as Mother 
Earth ever gave. They gave us back 
our faith, our joy in our king. To 
all of them with whom we have bro- 
ken bread and sung songs and told 
wild tales on many highways and wa- 
terways, to all of the people by the 
wayside who have befriended us for 
a day or an hour, our salutations ani 
our thanks! 

Serib. M., S. ’21 
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The Memory of Ancient Wrongs 


Extracts from McClure’s Magazine 


S. S. McClure, Editor 











1. A 23-century-old grudge. 

2. A key to many world prob- 
lems. 

3. Progress of world opinion on 
warfare. 

4. History full of wrongs which 
must be forgotten. 


: 








N Constantinople in 1916, I remon- 

strated with the official who had 

immediate charge of the destruc- 
tion of the Armenians. He replied 
that the Turks had suffered a great 
deal from the Armenians. His eyes 
blazed, as he said, “You know noth- 
ing about it. Twenty-three centuries 
ago ” 

“Yes,” I said, “I heard all that in 
Ireland. All peoples have suffered. 
There can be no end of hatreds if 
the wrongs of the past are remem- 
bered by everybody.” 





2. Among many _ peoples’ the 
memory of ancient wrongs is the 
strongest influence of their lives. 


The century-old hatreds between the 
Bulgarians and Greeks would induce 
either of them to join the Turks in 
massacring the other. 

In the United tSates we have indica- 
tions on every hand of increasing ra- 
cial and religious animosities, based 
largely on memories of past injustices. 

There are many questions of fun- 
damental importance that cannot be 
understood unless we study the effects 
of the memory of ancient wrongs. The 
European has extended his rule over 
most of the world, and if we study 
history we learn that this imperialis- 
tic expansion was accompanied by 
great cruelties and colossal thefts. This 
fact has a sinister significance which 
influences public opinion in regara to 
the relationship of the United States 
to the Philippines, Cuba, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Mexico, and of England to 
Egypt and India. Practices in the 
subjugation of peoples that were re- 
garded as a matter of course in past 
centuries are no longer possible now 
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3. A most vivid illustration of the 
progress of world opinion is the 
change in the methods of warfare. 
The mistake of Germany in the World 
War was in not recognizing the 
changed opinion of the world. 

Europe of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies was steeped in supreme cruelty 
and universal war of racial, religious 


and national hatreds. For over a 
century Europe was a_ battlefield 


drenched in human blood, with mil- 
lions of people, the infant and the 
aged, destroyed, often with the most 
ferocious cruelty. 

Of the sack of Magdeburg, 1631, 
Schiller says: 

Here commenced a scene of horrors 
for which history thas no language. 
Neither childhood, old age, sex, nor 
beauty could disarm the fury of the 
conquerors. Wives were abused in the 
arms of their husbands, daughters at 
the feet of their parents: and the de- 
fenceless sex exposed to the double 
sacrifice of virtue and life. In a single 
church 53 women were found beheaded. 
The Croats amused themselves with 
throwing children into the flames. In 
less than 12 hours, this strong, popu- 
lous, flourishing city was reduced to 
ashes. The number of slain was reck- 
oned not less than 30,000. 


The Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
1648) represents war freed from 
humanitarian considerations. The 
late Andrew D. White says: 

The commanders on both’ sides 
prompted or permitted satanic cruel- 
ties. Ministers of religion were muti- 


lated in every conceivable way before 
murder; women were treated with ev- 
ery form of cruelty; children hacked 
to pieces before their parents’ eyes; 
the limbs of non-combatants nailed to 
the doors of churches; families tied to- 
gether and burned as fagots. 

Gustave LeBon writes of the 
cruelties of the French to their own 
people in 1789: 

The massacres were carried out with 
all possible refinements of cruelty. Pris- 
oners were slowly chopped to bits by 
sabre-cuts in order to prolong their 
agonies and amuse the spectators, who 
experienced the greatest delight before 
the spectacle. The Mayor of Troyes. his 
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eyes destroyed by blows and scissors, 
was murdered after hours of suffering. 
Charles Sumner (“The True 
Grandeur of Nations”) tells us of 
episodes only back about 100 years: 
At Tarragona, over 6,000 human be- 


ings, almost ail defenceiess men and 
women, grey hairs and infant innocence, 
were butchered by the iniuriated troops 


in one night, and the mourning sun rose 
upou a city whose streets were inun- 
dated with blood. And yet this was a 
“glorious expioit’ by the French in 
1811. 

“One of the most brilliant exploits of 
the British army” was (tae storming, a 
year later, of Cuidad Rodrigo, in which 
the same scenes were enacted again 
with added atrocities 

ine wao.e Word rose against Ger- 


Many in the Word War, aroused by 
aeeds and policies tnat were uni- 
versaily accepted during past cen- 


turies, proving conciusively that there 
has been a great advance in world 
public opin.on in the ideas of justice 
and mercy and pity. 

4. When nations cherish the mem- 
ory of ancient crueities, and become 
obsessed vy hatreds, racial, reiugi- 
ous and nationai, we have as a resuit 
such crueities as we tind in the Bal- 
kans and Turkey. 

In 1568 Philip II of Spain re-en- 
acted an edict which forbade all lay 
persons in the Netheriands to read, 
or talk about, the Bible, or to possess 
any writings of Luther, Calvin or 
other heretics. The penalty for dis- 
obedience was: 

Men to be executed by the sword. and 


women to be buried alive if they with- 
drew 


from their error If they per- 
sisted, they were to be burned at the 
stake In any event their property 


Was all confiscated. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
occurred four years later, and eight 
years later the great massacre at 
Antwerp. Says Le Bon: 

Far from being criticized, St. 
olomew's day provoked an 
abe enthusiasm throughout the whole 
of Catholic Europe. Pope Gregory XIII 
had a meda_ struck off to commemorate 
the happy event, ordered joy-fires to be 


Barth- 
indescrib 


lit and cannon fired, and sent for the 
painter Vasari to depict on the wails 
of the Vatican the principal scenes of 
carnage. 


Cruelties of the Protestants are de- 
scribed by Le Bon: 


In the Midi, where the Protestants 
were strongest, they persecuted the 
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Catholics, sought to convert them bs 
violence, cut their throats if they did 
not succeed, and sacked their cathe 
drals, 

A Lutheran 
1583: 


In our days, men’s minds are intent 
upon the art of torturing Torture is 
inflicted even for petty thieving. Th 
usual kind of torture consists in 
stretching the patient on the rack until! 
all his limbs are torn and dislocated. A 
higher stage is that the executione: 
after stretching the victim on the rack 
scorches his skin with burning splints 
Or else the victim is laid on a meta! 
bull or donkey, heated inside until it 
is red-hot. 

In sume places the accused is strete 


preacher wrote 





ed on the rack 20, 30, 40 or 50 times. A 
frightful case was that of a family in 
Munich in 1600. The father was stuck 
ona red-hot spear, the mother burnt on 


a red-hot iron chair. the two sons wer 
pinched six times with red-hot tong 
their arms were crushed under a whee 
and they were burnt to death 

As late as 1757 the Archbishop 
Elector of Cologne issued a tariff for 
the executioners’ services. Here are 
some typical examples: 

Thalers 


For tearing asunder with four horses 5 
WOW GUMCURTI 6c ccacccusdsevincoccer 4 
For beheading and burning ......... ) 
For strangling and burning ........ } 
ee err ee ee a 
For breaking a man alive on the 
Dt Ladavhaas uh? 6% sid kin aa Bae as 0a i 
For burning with a hot iron.. cae le 
For cutting off a hand or sundry fin- 
Pe chiowest echanesudneceranvas ° 3 
For tearing a criminal before his ex- 
ecution with red-hot pincers—eacn 
Cemrime OF tO BOG 2c sccccecscce 
For nailing a tongue or hand to the 
NO RE SS ae er eee 
For second grade of torture, includ- 
ing setting the limbs afterward, 
Witt GRiVe fof GOMO 200s cvcess 2 
It is obvious that any nation o 


race or religious denomination, by) 
dwelling on the cruelties suffered i 
past centuries, and at the same time 
being blind to the cruelties perpetu 
ated by their own people during tho 
centuries, must become inflamed an 
obsessed by their past sufferings. 
And in many parts of the world to- 
day the memory of ancient wrongs is 
the most evil force in perpetuating 
strife and cruelty. 
McCl. M., O. °22. 

“The Effect of Propaganda,” by Mr. Mc- 
Clure, will appear next month—an unusu- 
ally provocative article. 
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About Money 


Extracts from The Mentor 














1. “Money” of colonial days. 
2. “Not worth a Continental.” 


3. The financial genius of the 
Revolution. 

1. The original “wild-cat” pro- 
jects. 


5. The days of “shin plasters.” 


6. We coin money for South 
America. 

7. How much is half a _ bill 
worth? 








HE settlers of America were 
mostly poor; they brought only a 
smal! supply of coins with them 

from the Old World, and, as their im- 
ports exceeded their exports, the 
greater part of this money soon found 
its way back across the sea. So the 
colonists used various things in place 
of money. The most curious was 
wampum, or beads made from shells. 

The most celebrated of the make- 
shifts for money was tobacco. There 
was a time in Virginia when tobacco 
was the only legalized currency in 
use. In the New England colonies, 
heaver skins, musket balls, dried fish, 
corn, rve, barley, and peas were all, 
t various times, used as money, and 
their value was fixed by law. 

In 1652 the coinage of silver shill- 
ings, sixpences, and_ three-penny 
pieces was begun in Massachusetts. 
-aper money was issued in 1690, and 
later by other colonies, and it soon 
began to depreciate, despite laws 
imposine heavy penalties for refus- 
ine to accept it on a par with coin. 

2. After the Revolution, besides 
the so-called “Continental currency,” 
issued under authority of Congress, 
paper money was issued in almost 
equal volume by the individual states. 
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The inevitable results followed. To- 
ward the close of the war the pur- 
chasing power of paper money was 
so small that it took $150 to buy a 
bushel of corn. Samuel Adams paid 
$2,000 for a hat and suit of clothes. 
No wonder the expression “Not worth 
a Continental!” became a proverb in 
our language! 

3. One of the first steps in sound 
finance in this country was the es- 
tablishment, by Robert Morris, of 
the Bank of North America, in the 
year 1781. Out of his own pocket, 
or by means of his personal credit, 
he provided the hard cash which, on 
more than one oceasion, saved the 
American cause from collapse; but 
nothing that he did was of more 
lasting value than the foundine of 
a strong bank, with a canital fullv 
paid up in snecie. Its notes. which 
passed at face ‘value. provided the 
circulating medium that was badly 
needed to replace the discredited 
Continental paper. This historic 
hank is still doing business in Phila- 
del phia. 

4. In 1887 occurred the worst fi- 
nancial panic in the historv of the 
country up to that time, during 
which nearlv all banks. susnended 
pavments, and a host of husiness 
firms failed. For manv vears hank- 
ing was in a state of chaos, on ae- 
count of the lack of uniform metheds 
end proper regulation. What with 
the vast variety of bank notes, mostly 
passing below their facq value. a 
swarm of bogus banks and counter- 
feiters, and innumerable bank fail- 
ures, it is hard to see how anv legiti- 
mate husiness could have heen con- 
ducted, This was the neriod of the 
notorious “wild-eat” hanks of- Michj- 
ran—so-called because their notes 
hore a picture of that animal—of 
which 40 were started under a very 
lax state law in 1837, mostly of a 
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fraudulent character. All but four 
of these failed within two years. 


5. In the early days of the Civil 
War, gold and silver money vanished 
from circulation. The ‘credit of the 
Government was so shaken that timid 
people withdrew coin from the banks, 
and specie payments were suspended 
by both the Banks and the Treasury. 
To a large volume of paper money 
then in circulation the Government 
added a new kind of bills, known as 
“greenbacks.” In the absence of 
specie to redeem them, these bills 
speedily depreciated. The history of 
Continental money was repeated, ex- 
cept that the evil did not proceed 
so far. Scarcity of coins led to the 
general use of postage stamps in 
making change, and to the issue by 
private concerns of a motley assort- 
ment of tickets, due bills, and the 
like, popularly known as “shin plast- 
ers.” The Government itself finally 
issued fractional paper money, and 
for a number of years 50c, 25c, 15c, 
10c, and even 5c paper bills were in 
circulation. 


The latest great event in our mone- 
tary history was the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem at the close of the year 1913. 
Under this system all the national 
banks and many of the state banks 
and trust companies are tied together 
in one powerful organization, under 
the supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. There are 
now nearly 10,000 banks in this or- 
ganization. The 12 Federal Reserve 
banks do no banking with the pub- 
lic, but only with other banks. Fed- 
eral Reserve notes are free from the 
restriction imposed upon national! 
bank notes of being secured by de- 
posits of government bonds, and thev 
thus provide a more “elastic” paper 
currency—one that expands and con- 
tracts more readily in accordance with 
the needs of business. They are se- 
cured, however, by gold deposits and 
commercial paper. 


6. The mints of the United States 
coin money for the Philippine Islands 
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and various Latin-American repub 
lies. The printing of paper money i 
done at the Bureau of Engraving 
The paper used is made by a secret 
process at a private mill in Massa 
chusetts. It contains little fibres o 
colored silk, as a safeguard against 
counterfeiting. There is a most elab- 
orate system of accounting for ever 
sheet from the time it is manu- 
factured until it is converted into 
money. 


7. Many bills in torn, burned, o1 
otherwise damaged condition, are 
turned into the Treasury for redemp 
tion. If there are enough frag- 
ments to make three-fifths of a bill, 
it is redeemed at full face value; if 
between two-fifths and three-fifths, 
at half value. Smaller fragments are 
redeemed on proof that the rest wa 
destroyed. 


What is the difference between the 
different bills you receive at the 
bank? One is a gold certificate— 
another a silver certificate. Each of 
these represents an actual deposit of 
precious metal in the Treasury—the 
former of gold coin or bullion, and th« 
latter in the shape of silver dollars 
The next bill you examine is one of 
Uncle Sam’s promissory notes, known 
as “greenbacks.” It will interest you 
to know that the amount of suc! 
notes is limited by law to $346,681,- 
016. New notes merely replace those 
turned in for redemption. In order 
to ,secure these notes, the Govern- 
ment keeps in the Treasury a “gold 
reserve,” which is now more than 
$150,000,000, and is entirely distinct 
from the gold kept for the redemption 
of gold certificates. Another bill 
proves to be a bank note, issued by 
the “First National Bank of Pater- 
son, N. J.” In order to issue bank 
notes, every national bank has to 
make a deposit of government bonds 
in the United States Treasury, equa! 
in amount to the notes to be issued. 
It must also maintain with the Treas- 
urer of the United States a redemp- 
tion fund in lawful money equal to 
five per cent of its outstanding notes 
Mentor, O. ’22. 
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Hypnotism—Fact or Fake? 


Condensed From The Scientific American 


Donald A. Laird, University of Wyoming 








1. Hypnotism scientifically es- 
tablished. 

2. Any normal person may be 
hypnotized. 

3. To hypnotize requires no 
special powers. 

4. Exaggerated suggestion alone 
necessary. 


Phenomena of hypnosis. 


or 
: 








OPULAR abuse by vaudeville 

performers and __ sensational 

journalists has brought many 
genuinely scientific subjects into dis- 
repute. This is the case especially 
with hypnotism; practically all its 
manifestations with which the aver- 
age person comes into contact smack 
of deceit. The usual “professional 
hypnotist” of the vaudeville circuit 
carries with him from town to town 
his subjects who are paid to sit in 
the audience until his act opens; then 
they volunteer their services and the 
so-called hypnotist makes a few mys- 
terious passes over them. 

2. Back of all this charlatanism is 
a large body of scientific facts vin- 
dicating hypnotism. Genuine hyp- 
nosis is as well established as any 
portion of science can be. The hyp- 
notic state may appear. spooky 
through its unusualness, but it is not 
mysterious, supernatural or miracu- 
lous. Under the right conditions prac- 
tically any normal person can be 
easily hypnotized. 

Hypnosis is no doubt as old as the 
human race. We can trace hynotic 
phenomena back several thousand 
vears. The Egyptians foretold the 
future by gazing intently into ves- 
sels filled with water. Then when 
they saw visions in the globe of 
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water they were called divinations. 
This is one of the characteristics of 
hypnosis. 

Seeing, feeling, and hearing things 
that do not exist is known as hallu- 
cination. The hynotized person is 
hallucinated. The hypnotist tells his 
subject that an onion is an apple and 
the subject will munch it as if ‘it 
were an apple. He is under the con- 
trol of the person who hypnotized 
him. He sees what he is told to 
see, he does what he is told to do. 


3. Through the ages there grad- 
ually developed the conception that 
there were certain people who had 
the power of bringing others under 
their influences, as is the case in 
hypnosis. Along with this went the 
notion that there was a particular 
force that made this possible. For 
a time in the Middle Ages this 
force was attributed to the moon and 
is carried down in the word lunatic. 
There is nothing nearly so intricate 
and difficult about hypnotism as these 
old notions tried to make it. The 
hypnotist possesses no unusual pow- 
ers. It is the subject himself that 
makes possible hypnosis. No appa- 
ratus is necessary. The mysterious 
passes of the hands in front of the 
subject are also superfluous. No one 
will deny that suggestibility is com- 
mon to all mankind. One person in 
a company yawns; soon several others 
catch themselves yawning. The high- 
grade salesman puts across large bus- 
iness deals by suggesting certain ac- 
tions; he does not tell his client to 
do so and so, but rather brings the 
deal to a head through the use of 
suggestion. 

4. Under hypnotic conditions there 
is an exaggeration of this normal 
suggestibility. The hypnotized person 
will act upon suggestions that he 
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dition, even though the most absurdly 
Yidiculous things be ordered. The 
subject never argues with the hyp- 
notist; the idea or act suggested is 
accepted with no opposition. That is 
the first large point about hypnotism. 
Secondly, after the idea is once ac- 
cepted, it’ is acted upon in an auto- 
matic way, without knowing why and 
in spite of any reflection. In normal 
conditions, suggestibility has these 
same characteristics. 

The spooky passes of the hypnotist, 
or a button, pin or pencil used in 
place of the passes, serve to fixate 
the attention of the subject. This 
is the first step in hypnosis. This is 
one reason why “weakminded” per- 
sons are hypnotized with difficulty; 
they do not possess the ability to gaze 
at so uninteresting a thing as a but- 
ton for any length of time. 

Another condition essential to the 
production of the hypnotic state is 
monotony. The hypnotist repeats 
over and over again the phrase, “You 
are losing control of yourself.” <A 
dimly lighted room contributes to the 
monotony of the situation; a droning, 
monotone voice also contributes. The 
passes of the operator aid through 
their monotony. A second purpose 
back of the chantings of the operator 
is to limit the field of consciousness 
to one thing: the idea of sleep. The 
hypnotist repeats again and again 
the idea of sleep. A condition of 
mono-ideaism is thus brought about. 

Limiting the voluntary movements 
of the subject is one of the main 
conditions contributing to satisfac- 
tory hypnosis. The subject is placed 
in a comfortable position; he is in- 
structed to remain as motionless as 
possible. 

To be able to hypnotize others, all 
that is necessary is to fulfill the con- 
ditions which heighten suggestibility. 

In disorders of mental functions the 
patient sees and hears things in spite 
of the attempts of others to prevent 
it. In the disordered mind the hallu- 
cinations originate within, in hypnosis 
they are suggested by another. Dis- 
turbances of memory are usually 


found in hypnosis, the subject gen- 
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would fight off in his more usual con- erally forgetting everything that has 


gone on while he was in the hyp- 
notice state. 

5. Closely related to hypnosis is 
post-hypnotic suggestion. Within 
certain limits, anything that the sub- 
ject is told, while hypnotized, to do 
after awakening, he will do when 
and as instructed, without knowing 
why. The only line that he will draw 
is against a thing which would offend 
his moral sense. He will not steal on 
murder. But his mere sense of the 
fitness of things will not save him; 
he will, if so instructed, and regard- 
less of his own feelings about it, 
order delivered to his fiancee, with his 
card, a gross of nursing bottles and 
an assortment of baby carriages. 

Under the proper suggestions the 
subject can be rendered insensitive to 
pain. Severe surgical operations have 
been performed with no anesthetic 
save hypnosis. Hynosis in_ itself 
does not make a patient insensitive 
to pain. But suggesting that noth- 
ing will be felt in the right arm will 
make that part of the body anesthetic. 
The subject may also be rendered 
hyperesthetic. Instead of no pain be- 
ing felt, every little jar and scratch 
brings about intense agony. 

The muscular changes that accom- 
pany the hypnotic conditions are re- 
markable. Many instances of almost 
superhuman strength are recorded. 
The operator may tell the subject that 
he cannot move his arm, and, sure 
enough, the arm becomes stiff as a 
rod of steel. This condition will! per- 
sist much longer under hypnosis than 
it would ever be possible for the sub- 
ject to hold his muscles rigid in more 
usual conditions. 

One of the most peculiar character- 
istics of hypnosis is that the subject 
will obey only the suggestions and 
commands of the person who hypno- 
tized him. There is a rapport be- 
tween the hypnotist and his subject 
which does not exist between the suh- 
ject and other people. Still there is 


nothing supernatural about thi 
Everyone has a certain degree o 
rapport between himself and_ the 


members of his family or his friends. 
Sci. Am., N. ’22. 
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“Call for Mr. Kenworthy!” 


From a chapter in “Of All Things” 


Robert J. Benchley 


GREAT many people have won- 
dered to themselves, in print, 
just where the little black laun- 
dry-studs go after they have been 
yanked from the shirt. Others are 
concerned with the ultimate disposi- 
tion of all the pencil stubs that are 
thrown away. As for me, give me a 
big, throbbing question like this: 
“Who are the people one hears being 
paged in hotels? Are they real peo- 
ple or are they decoys? And if they 
are real people, what are they being 
paged for?” 
In order to find out, I picked out 


a hotel with poor service, which 
means that it was an _ expensive 
hotel. It was so expensive that 


all you could hear was the page’s 
voice as he walked by you; his foot- 
falls made no noise in the extra 
heavy Bokhara. It was just a ming- 


ling of floating voices, calling for 
“Mr. Bla-bla, Mr. Schwer-a-a, Mr. 
Twa-a-a.” I followed one of the 


pages through the lobby. “Call for 





Mr. Kenworthy—Mr. Shimer—Mr. 
Bodkin—Mr. Blevitch—Mr. Shriner— 
call for Mr. Kenworthy—Mr. Ble- 
viteh—Mr. Kenworthy.” 





Mr. Kenworthy seemed to be stand- 
ing a 20 per cent better chance of 
being located than any of the other 
contestants. Probably the boy was 
of a romantic temperament and liked 
the name. Sometimes that was the 
only name he would call for mile upon 
mile. 

But when we entered the 
he dropped Kenworthy and 
“Mr. Bodkin—Mr. Blevitch—” 

But even this subtle change of 
tactics failed to net him a customer. 
No wonder the boy’s voice sounded 
discouraged. 


buffet, 
called: 
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As we went through one of the 
lesser dining-rooms, however, the 
plaintive cali drew fire. One of the 
men in business suits, who was at a 
table with another man and two 
women, lifted his head when he heard 
the names being called. “Boy!” he 
called, and waved like a traffic officer 
signaling, “Come!” 

“Anything here for Studz?” he 
said, when he was sure that enough 
people were listening. 

“No, sir,” sighed the boy. “Mr. 
Blevitch, Mr. Kenworthy, Mr. Shriner, 
Mr. Bodkin.” 

“Naw,” and the man turned :to his 
associates with an air of saying: 
“Rotten service here—just think of 


” 


it, no call for me! 

The futility of the thing finally got 
on the page’s nerves, and in a savage 
attempt to wring a little pleasure out 
of the task, he took to grafting the 
names: “Call for Mr. Kenbodkin—Mr. 
Shrineworthy—-Mr. Blevitcher.” 

It was in the grill that the happy 
event took place. Mr. Shriner sud- 
denly turned up at a table alone. 
He was a quiet man and not at all 
worked up over his unexpected honor. 
He signaled the boy with one hand 
and went on taking soup with the 
other, and learned, without emotion 
that he was wanted on the telephone. 
He even made no move to leave his 
meal to answer the call, and when 
last seen he was adding pepper with 
one hand and taking soup with the 
other. 1 suspect that he was a 
“plant,” or a plain-clothes house de- 
tective, placed there on purpose to de- 
ceive me. 





We had been to every nook of the 
hotel by this time, except the writ- 
ing-room, and, of course, no one 
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would ever look there for patrons of 
the hotel. Seeing that the boy was 
about to falter, I went up and spoke 
to him. 


Offering him a piece of chocolate 
bar, I said, “Just what is the aver- 
age number of replies to one paging 
trip?” 


“Well,” he said, “Sometimes I find 
a man, and sometimes I can go the 
rounds without a bite.” I asked him 
why he had given Mr. Kenworthy 
such a handicap at the start. 


“I call the names I think will be 
apt to hang around in the part of 
the hotel I’m in. Mr. Kenworthy 
would have to be in the dressy din- 
ing room or in the lobby where they 
wait for ladies. You’d never find 
him in the bar or the Turkish baths. 
On the other hand, you'll never find 
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a man by the name of Blevitch any- 
where except in the bar. Of course, 
I take a chance and call every name 
once in so often, no matter where | 
am, but, on the whole, I use my own 
discretion.” 


I gave him another piece of choco- 
late and the address of a good boot- 
maker and left him. I followed other 
pages that night, but they all came 
back with that wan look in their eyes 
and a break in their voices. 


And each one of them was stopped 
by the man in the business suit in 
the downstairs dining-room and each 
time he considered it a personal af- 
front that there wasn’t a call for 
“Studz.” 


Some time I’m going to have him 
paged, and when he comes out I shal! 
untie his necktie for him. 
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The Gentlest Art 


Extracts from WHarper’s Magazine 


W. L. George 








1. The tribute women crave. 

2. Antidotes for 
down.” 

3. Courtship after marriage. 

{. An occasional liquidation of 
grievances desirable. 


“settling 





N the married relation women 

eternally seek mental  satisfac- 

tions; they want to feel that they 
awake curiosity, provoke cogitation; 
because all this is a tribute to their 
power. This does not reflect on them. 
Few human beings know happiness 
without sense of power, but men 
generally find satisfaction in the 
ownership of money or the control of 
subordinates, while women seek it 
in the mental interest of a particular 
man. If women fail to secure this 
they tend to dessicate mentally and 
in a forlorn spirit to turn to the 
physical side. 

Therein steps the gentlest art, 
which infuses love into common 
things. A man is still a lover, not 
only because he still gives his wife 
chocolates and theater stalls, but be- 
cause his wife feels that all through 
his occupations runs his interest in her. 
She is assured of her importance; 
she realizes that she is alive. Grace- 
ful words are as easily spoken as 
the churlish, and form naturally, if 
each one will now and then per- 
form the examination of his con- 
science, and ask, “Am I so beautiful, 
so gifted, so noble that he, that she, 
should have chosen me?” Except 
in the most arrogant humility en- 
sues; the one grows aware of the 
other’s charms and, if honest, pays 
them the verbal tribute that is soft as 
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dew. Also the lover forges a true 
shield, for by enhancing in his con- 
sciousness the charms of his mate he 
dwarts the charms of rivals; thus 
he insures against inconstancy. 

2. The idea of “settling down” 
after marriage, is to me an appalling 
one. Alas tor those who think to 
tind in marriage only the docks of 
peace and cannot imagine that their 
last cruise may be the sweetest! 
The gentlest art admits of no such 
laxities; it bids one realize that the 
adventure of life ends only with life, 
and that when a couple maintain an 
everlasting curiosity of each other’s 
feelings, they thus enter into an un- 
explored field, rich in adventure un- 
detiled—the discovery of each other’s 
spirit. It bids you understand that 
the woman of 30 is not the girl of 
20; that she has gained and lost in 
charm, in intelligence; that her in- 
terests and views have changed; 
briefly, that she has grown. So the 
wedded artist will always be a 
watcher, a true romantic, always con- 
sidering the creature allied to him 
in comparison with its past: “He, 
she, spoke differently once .upon a 
time, more wisely or more idly, cer- 
tainly otherwise. How interesting! 
{ wonder why!” In this “I wonder” 
lies much art. The quality of won- 
der that is in the child too easily 
vanishes in the grown man as he 
becomes self-assured, and so age over- 
takes him; for the man who has 
ceased to wonder what manner of 
life is led by his fellow-passenger in 
the train is an old, dulled man. Like- 
wise, in marriage, the one who, con- 
fronted with his partner’s singu- 
larity, no longer feels surprise, who 
no longer deliberately stimulates his 
curiosity, has whirled asunder from 
his mate. 
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This execrable “settling down” into 
stolidity and indifference often arises 
from a dull life, against which the 
gentlest art is fiercely arrayed. Youth 
being a charm by the side of which 
pale both beauty and wit, the wedded 
artist will always strive to be young; 
for this shall serve less the powder- 
puff and the wig than the keenness 
of interest and the desire to amuse; 
the adept will ever be collecting facts 
and ideas that will please the other’ 
he should be ready to provide, as re 
quired, domestic vaudeville or pm- 
vate encyclopedia, and, above all, he 
should know how to produce the im- 
mense restfulness of friendly silence. 
He will realize that pleasure must not 
turn into routine, and that an ex- 
cursion every Saturday is a torture 
He will model himself on a husband 
known to me, whose wife, at every 
important stop between San Francis- 
co and and New York, received a 
bunch of roses. 


3. The gentlest art knows noth- 
ing of mutual forgetfulness; it in- 
sists that each shall be often, if 
not always, in the other’s thoughts. 
They must realize that after a while 
they will please less easily the eyes 
of the familiar and so must take 
pains tenfold; that the time for care- 
less ways passed away with court- 
ship; that marriage is a condition 
more critical; indeed, that the artist 
courts his partner more keenly after 
marriage than before. The wedded 


lovers, therefore, must _ resolutely 
give each other their share of atten- 
tion; I purposely say “attention” 


rather than love, because attention 
is so difficult to give, consisting as it 
does in pretty words, forethoughts, 
the planning of minor pleasures, the 
sparing of small tasks; it translates 
itself into an interest in ailments, 
doings, movements, into questions 
which the mate wishes to answer. 


4. The gentlest art demands hon- 
est judgment between husband and 
wife. No two people can live long 
discover- 


together without mutually 
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Some use 
a pet word or phrase the repetition 


ing features that irritate. 


of which exasperates; some have re 
grettable manners in the street o 
at meat, arising from self-indulge 
rather than ill-breeding. It is dan 
gerous to overlook such trifles fo; 
their unpleasantness accumulates like 
compound interest, but it is equally 
dangerous to tear at their old roots 
there is only one way, and that again 
is humility and self-examination. : 
know an ideal coup!e who from tim 
to time sit down in joint humility 
each asks the other what ways he o: 
she might abandon so as to awak 

the other a greater fondness. R 
cently the wife has abandoned hack 
neyed quotations; the husband has 
foregone puns; this sounds bur- 
lesque, but how tragic it would be if 
neither were honest and preferred to 
wither under the infliction of those 
quotations and those puns! 

In such criticism danger lies, for 
it is easy to press too hard; some- 
times a quarrel must be faced. 
One hears couples boast that no cros 
word ever passed between them, and 
I hear this with distress, for I am 
assured that if a man and a woma 


are honest in the ideal sense the 
must inevitably differ often and 
quarrel sometimes; if they hav: 


never quarreled, then they must ha: 
suppressed their feelings, sinned 
against the conjugal canon of. sin- 
cerity. I simply suggest that w 
no quarrels form, at least one is 
pampered, flattered, spoiled, and tha 
great harm is done him by the e: 
couragement of his minor tyra: 
Marriage needs occas‘ona’ liqu 
tion of grievances, for these heap up, 
and the artist should know that when 
a woman weeps, apparently becau 
her husband is late for dinner, s 
is actually bewailing a score of trif 
ling offenses. Tears are usually a 
Caen, and it is well thet wo 


he 


men should weep, that m 

swear; tears and oaths relieve t! 
tension. 

Harp. M., N. ’18. 
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“Well, I Didn’t Know That!” 


Excerpts from The Atlantic Monthly 


Edward W. Bok 








If many American tourists 
abroad (iike many of the A. FE. F. 
durmg the war) were not so 
cocksure about American superi- 
orliy in every imaginable re- 
speci, we might tind ourselves 
more highiy esteemed by the 
word at iarge. 





WAS watching a brick road being 
laid in Pennsylvania, when the 
contractor said to me: 

“Best kind of a road, this. We 
have brick roads that are from 2% 
to 32 years old, still in excellent 
condition. We Americans beat the 
world in road-building.” 

“I thought the Romans laid a road 
or two which stood up pretty well,” I 
ventured. 

“Yes, but not of brick. No country 
has ever tried brick roads. We lead 
the world. Do you doubt that?” 

“No,” I answered, “I don’t doubt 
it; I know America never led the 
world in brick road-building. Eng- 
land, for one country, has a.few brick 
roads that have done their bit. 
There are brick roads in the Nether- 
lands, over 100 years old, laid in 
Napoleon’s time, and just as good as 
ever, if not better.” 

“Of brick?” he asked. 

“Of brick: vitrified brick; in fact, 
the vitrification of brick was brought 
to practical perfection by the Dutch.” 

And then came the _ inevitable, 
“Well, I didn’t know that!” 

I was watching the erection of a 
great building in New York one day, 
when one of the most noted en- 
rineers engaged in the work said to 
me: 

“We are erecting this building en- 
tirely on piles. No other nation in the 
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world would dare do such a thing It 
shows how far the United States has 
gone ahead of the world in engineering 
skill.” 

| asked: “And how do you think they 
built Amsterdam? 

“Oh, 1 don't know. Never been there. 
An American engineer can't learn any- 
thing over there.” 

“At any race, Ll answered, “the entire 
city of Amsterdam, with thousands of 
houses, one of the largest railroad de- 
pots in Europe, is entirely buiit on 
plies, and was so constructed some few 
hundred years ago. You mention that 
the piles you are driving here are 24 
feet long; ‘The largest in the world,’ 


you say I happened to see piles 30 
feet long driven as foundations in Am- 
sterdam. And speaking of founda- 


tions,” I continued, “do you realize that 
there is one dyke in the Netherlands 
that is 40 feet in height above the 
water; while underneath the water 
there is a wall 200 feet deep, all made 
of solid granite? I am saying all this.” 
I concluded, “wondering whether we 
are so very far ahead of the Old World 
in our ideas as we sometimes think.” 

And when, a year later, this same 
engineer was appointed one of a 
committee to visit the Netherlands 
and study the plans ef the most 
astounding piece of engineering skill 
ever conceived—the reclamation of 
the land under the Zuyder Zee—he 
sent me upon his return the laconic 
message: 

My dear fellow, we are pikers com- 
pared to those fellows in the Nether- 
and You must have thought me a 
fool that afternoon in New York. I 
simply didn’t know. 

“What does Mengelberg do when 
he is at home?” a man, supposedly 
of musical knowledge, asked me. 

“Conducts the Amsterdam Sym- 
phony Orchestra,” I replied. 

“Oh, I didn’t know they had or- 
chestras like ours.” And then this 
delicious bit: “It must seem strange 
for him to conduct an orchestra like 
the New York Philharmonic.” 

‘Why?" I asked 

“So large and fine,” he ventured. 
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“It isn't as large as his own in Am- 
sterdam,” 1 remarked. 

“Not as large?” he echoed. 
play often?” : 

“About 140 times each season,’ I an- 
swered. “And then it visits the great 
capitals of Europe, because it is rec- 
ognized as the finest symphonic orches- 
tra on the Continent.” 

“Well, 1 didn’t know that!” _ 

He went on, too, this man of musi- 
cal knowledge, “1 didn’t know the 
Dutch were musical!” 

And yet William J. Henderson says 
in his “History of Music” that they 
were the founders of the modern 
school of music. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries there was a Netherlands 
school of music that, for over 200 
years, furnished the world with music 
and singers and composers. It was 
two men of this Netherlands school 
who went to Naples and founded the 
first musical conservatory—the first 
in the world. Another member of the 
Netherlands school started the first 
conservatory in Venice. The school of 
Rome owed its existence to the in- 
fluence of the Netherlands school. 

Not long ago, a dinner was given 
in New York in honor of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Neth- 
erlands. The Minister spoke of the 
institutions upon which the United 
States rested; and, assuming an his- 
torical knowledge on the part of his 
audience, he remarked: “It is not that 
we are proud of having given you 
those institutions, but that we are 
proud of the way in which you have 
developed them.” 

No less than four intelligent Amer- 
icans said to me later: “Just what 
institutions did the Minister mean?” 

“Well,” I said, “he probably 
meant our Federal Constitution; the 
Declaration of Independence; the 
whole organization of our Senate; our 
state constitutions; our freedom of 
religion; our free public schools; our 
free press; our written ballot; our 
town, county, and state systems of 
government; the system of record- 
ing deeds and mortgages; our “i 

“Do you mean to say that these 
fundamental institutions came to us 
from the Netherlands?” 

“You have only to read history for 
proof.” 
Then, 


“Does it 





inevitably, “Well, I didn’t 


know that.” 
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Now, should not the average Ameri- 
can know whence his great institutions 
emanated? It is popularly supposed 
that our public-school system, our 
freedom of religious worship, our rree- 
dom of the press, our freedom of the 
suffrage, as represented, by the written 
ballot, came to the United States from 
England. But how could they, since not 
one of them existed in England when 
they were introduced into the United 
States by the Pilgrim Fathers, who had 
lived for 11 years in the Netherlands? 
The men who founded New York were, 
chiefly, from the Netherlands. The 
Puritans who settled in Massachusetts 
had all their lives been exposed to Dutch 
influence. New Jersey, as well as New 
York, was settled by the Dutch West 
India Company. Roger Williams, who 
founded Rhode Island, was a Dutch 
scholar. William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, came of a Dutch mother, 
whose teachings were a potent factor 
in his life. These men introduced one 
Netherlands institution after another 
into America, 

We are apt to forget that the 


Netherlands was an influential na- 
tion in commerce, art, education, 
statesmanship, when the United 


States still lay undeveloped. In 1555, 
for example, it was the most pros- 
perous and most highly intelligent 
nation in the world: the centre in 
Europe of all things that stood for 
progress and culture. 

An intelligent New York business 
man, during the Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments, asked a 
leading member of the Netherlands 
Delegation: 

“Why is it that you people from the 
Netherlands are sitting in at the Con- 
ference?” 

“Because of our interest in the Far 


East question — our possessions 
there.” 

“Are they considerable?” 

“Well, our possessions equal, in 


area, New York State, New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, and nearly 
all the Middle West. We have a coast 
line of 3,500 miles.” 

“Great Scott, man!” said the Amer- 
ican, “how much population have 
you?” 

“Almost one-half of the entire pop- 
ulation of the United States: about 
forty-nine millions, and nearly seven 
millions in the Netherlands proper. 
You understand now 


why we are 

here?” 
“T surely do. Well, I didn’t know 
that!” Atl. M., O., ’22 
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The New Hope for the Cities 


Cendensed from The World’e Werk 


Lindsay Rogers 











1. Experts in government 2,000 
years ago. 

2. Significant straws in munici- 
pal affairs. 

3. Cities now “shop” for man- 
agers. 

i. Healthy spirit of city-man- 
ager cities. 

5. Training for every trade save 
politics. 








HE world has struggled for 2,000 
years with the problem of 
whether we need experts in gov- 

ernment. In Athens public functions 
were entrusted to unskilled men se- 
lected in some cases by lot—a system 
proclaiming the equality of all citi- 
zens. In Rome experts were em- 
ployed and they helped to strengthen 
and prolong the Empire. The great 
states of Europe at the close of the 
Middle Ages were all monarchies and 
they used more or less permanent 
specialists. This was one of the rea- 
sons why monarchy perdured. 


Democracies, on the other hand, 
have a natural antipathy for experts. 
They believe in rotation in office. An 
industrial enterprise does not change 
its officials every year or so, but 
states and cities do. Public service is 
not a career. We are afraid of a 
bureaucracy because, although effi- 
cient, it may become corrupt. 


2. The new profession of City Man- 
ager and its successes shed new light 
on this age-old problem. Here are 
significant straws that show the way 
the wind is blowing: O. E. Carr, city 
manager of Dubuque, having his sal- 
ary raised over his protest and then 
accepting it only provisionally; C. E. 
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Ashburner of Norfolk voluntarily re- 
questing a reduction in salary; Louis 
Brownlow becoming city manager of 
Petersburg, Va., at haif his former 
salary; Cieveland searching for a city 
manager whose job in its importance 
and emoluments wiil be equal to that 
of a captain of industry; other cities 
calling in experts to draft their char- 
ters and tell them how to be governea 
well. It is difficult to realize that 
such events have happened in the 
United States. 

The danger is that the plan will be 
handicapped by the requirements be- 
ing in excess of the number of com- 
petent men. Training schools for 
public service can heip. The city 
manager must know something about 
accounting, budget making, taxes, 
debt policies, purchasing, police and 
fire administration, public utilities. If 
well intentioned tyros become city 
managers, the dangers will be grave. 


In 1919 the year book of the City 
Managers’ Association noted that of 
229 men who, up to that time, had 
been city managers, 101 did not stay 
in the work, and of those then acting, 
only 44 had served as long as 2 years. 
Although many of the managers were 
novices, therefore, with no more expe- 
rience than the amateur mayors whom 
they displaced, there was an immense 
gain arising out of the fact that the 
managers were for the most part a 
different type of men from the may- 
ors. Well over 50 per cent of the man- 
agers are college graduates, about 
half of them are engineers, and well 
over 50 per cent have had some expe- 
rience in the public service. 


3. Most of them know each other. 
Their association has been holding 
annual meetings for almost 10 years. 
Exchanges of experiences have been 
very valuable. The managers agree 
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that, generally speaking, local men 
should not be appointed. They are 
too likely tc be reluctant to step on 


toes. One essential element of the 
plan is that the city buys the best 
managerial ability, no matter where 


it is tound, for the price that it can 
aiford to pay. H. G. Otis, manager 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., at $6,500, 
started at Beauford, S. C., at $900; 
C. A. Bingham began at Norwood, 
Mass., on $3,000 and later went to 
Watertown, N. Y., at $7,500. Lynch- 
burg, Va., pays A. Beck $7,500; a 
few years ago he was manager of 
Edgeworth, Pa., at $2,400. Gaylord 
Cumming went from Jackson, Mich., 
to Grand Rapids, at $10,000. Waite, 
in Dayton, received $12,500; Carr, in 
Dubuque, gets $10,000. Ashburner, 
in Norfolk, gets $14,000. All of these 
men have been in 3 or more cities. 
The rewards of city managers vary 
according to their ability and they 
have ample opportunity for advance- 
ment. There is no politics in bring- 
ing in from the outside a man known 
only by reputation and paying him 
a liberal salary—but it is a wise and 
politic thing to do. Almost without 
exception the managers have effected 
economies which make their salaries 
several times over. 


4. There is an old story of an Eng- 
lish dramatist who protested that his 
critic could not have done half so well. 
“That is true,” the critic replied. “I 
cannot lay an egg, but I am a better 
judge of an omeiette than any hen in 
London.” Critics seldom realize the dif- 


ficulty of the problems to be solved in 


city government, but they can (and 
should) criticize. And for the most 
part the city managers welcome criti 
cism, for they sometimes secure ex- 
tremely valuable pointers. Moreover, 
with the people uneducated to paying 
a public official as much as he is 
worth, there is sure to be some criti- 
cism on that score. The’ tradition 
that a man is trained for every trad: 
Save politics dies slowly. 


The city manager is the municipal 


physician, always on call for ever 
sort of case. He is at the beck and 
call of every citizen. Dining out, he 
is as likely as not to have the lady 


next to him complain about the con- 
dition of the street in front of her 
home. He is frequently asked to 
keep all traffic off a street in which 
there is a patient severely ill. Many 
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absurd requests are made, but they 
show a healthy sririt. The city man- 
ager is employe to give service. Re- 
qnests that used to be made only by 
those with political influence are now 
made by every bedy. 

5. The American democracy has 
always distrusted experts, yet the city 
managers have perhaps furnished 
more expert administration during 
the 10 years they have been acting 
than local government has_ enjoyed 
during the whole of its history. The 
results are hopeful. 


Are we [asked President Lowell] 
justified in assuming that an election 
by popular vote, or an appointment by 


a magistrate, confers, 
ticeship, an immediate 
struct the roads and bridges, 
education, manage the 
the water supply. or dispose of the 
sewage of a city: and this when it is 
almost certain that the person selected 
will not remain in office long enough 
to learn thoroughly a business of which 
he knows little or nothing at the out 
set? 

If democracy 
the efficiency 
ern society 


without appren- 
capacity to con- 
direct the 
finances, purify 


is to be conducted with 
needed in a complex mod- 
it must overcome its preju- 





dice against permanent expert officials 

undemocratic. It might as well ai- 
lewe that ski led engineers and modern 
inventions were unde mocratic in war; 
that a true republic ought to go into 
battle with bows and arrows against 
machine guns worked by trained sol 
diers. In fact, the disadvantage at 


which our 
lic service 
to the 


cities fight with 
corporations is largely due 
difference in the calibre of the 
otecials employed What chance, for 
example, has a city represented by 

solicitor, who is perhaps changed at 
every election, and is paid a smal. sa 


great pub- 


ary, against a great corporation which 
retains the best legal talent and pays 
for it many times as much? 

Experts have been distrusted be- 


cause of the belief that such men can- 
not be kept in touch with popular 
thought and made amenable to public 
opinion. If permanent officials ar 
properly supervised by non-profes- 
sionals there is no more danger that 
they will be out of touch with public 
opinion than temporary officials su 
pervised by professional politicians 
will be. A surprising thing in the 
United States has been the absence, 
until recently, of any widespread dis- 
trust of the politician. The reason 
probably is that the politician courts 
the people while the administrator 
stands aloof. 

Wid. Wk., 0. '22 
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The World War on Booze 


Condensed from Hearst's International 


Frazier Hunt 





Twenty-five years ago we 
laughed at the thought of Amer- 
ica going dry. Mr. Hunt tells 
of the present campaign to make 
Europe dry by 1950. 
1. European — liquor 
frightened. 

2. World prohibition hinges on 
America. 

3. Drys and wets organized to 
fight. 

4. Small countries forced to 
stay wet. 

5. The envious eye on American 
standard of living. 


interests 





OR three years a_ great new 

world war has been going on. 

with Europe as the principal 
battleground-—and until a year ago 
Europe didn’t even know about it. 

In 1919 certain American prohibi- 
tion groups, organizing the meager 
dry forces of Europe, declared war 
on the wet world. The world merely 
laughed. It was like Liberia declar- 
ing war on the British Empire: it 
was a huge joke. 

And then a chill crept up the back 
of wet Europe. Slowly, silently, un- 
knowingly, an idea began to get 
abroad in the land, and suddenly, to 
many, it became a harassing reality. 

The wet interests of Europe have 
sprung to arms overnight and, now 
completely organized and financed 
and thoroughly frightened—are 
earrying on a determined offensive 
against the dry idea that is sweep- 
ing throughout the world. They have 
a great international organization in 
Paris functioning like a general staff, 
with branches and committees in all 
the countries of Europe. They have 
easy access to practically the whole 
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press of Europe. They are securely 
intrenched in politics and are able in 
all but two or three smaller coun- 
tries to control any unfavorable anti- 
liquor legislation that may come up. 
Lastly, if they feel it will have any 
effect they will not hesitate to spend 
money on electioneering propaganda 
in America during the Congressional 
elections. For America is the great 
enemy country in this wet war. Every 
statement concerning the future of 
this world war must necessarily be 
tagged, “If there is no change in 
American prohibition.” 

2. But besides furnishing the 
moral issue, America is asked to fur- 
nish the dollars for the dry armies. 
A temperance leader in Italy said to 
me: ‘‘Tell me how much money 
America will send us and how much 
we can raise here and I will tell you 
when Italy and the world will be 
prohibition Money is everything 
money and what happens in America. 
With money we can do a big propa- 
ganda and soon we will have a law 
against distilled spirits. Prohibition 
against wine and beer would come 
later when we have found a substi- 
tute for using the grapes besides 
making wine—when we have solved 
the economic ide. It will come mn 
20 or 30 years Italy will be dry. 
And nothing can stop. prohibition 
once it gets started in Europe.” 

Twenty-five years ago most of us 
laughed at the thought of America 
going dry. Likewise, this Italian 
fanatic is an actor without an audi- 
ence: but he will not be so for long. 
That’s where the great drama 
of all this liquor fight comes in— 
the drama of a handful of despised 
eranks backed only by an American 
idea and a few merican dollars, 
fighting the combined traditions and 
customs and powers of the world, 
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3. Following the Sixteenth Anti- 
Alcohol Congress held in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, August, 1921, an Inter- 
national Temperance Bureau was es- 
tablished, with headquarters at Lau- 
sanne, to be used as a propaganda- 
distributing center for all Europe. 

The liquor interests became aware 
that there was a genuine world dry 
movement and in September, i921, 
the first great international wet con- 
gress was convened at Lausanne. 

I dropped in the National Hungar- 
ian Committee’s offices in Budapest 
to see what sort of work these differ- 
ent wet organizations which had been 
established were doing. The director 
said: 

“We have 17 district branches of 
the industry already organized, in- 
cluding even the cork makers and 
bottle manufacturers. Every part of 
the industry is working together. 
And it is very necessary. 

“For a long time we were sleeping, 
but no longer. There have been two 
Americans here in the past few months 
organizing Prohibition Committees and 
spending American money. You know 
all this is Rockefeller money and he is 
going to pour thousands and thousands 
into Europe to make us dry here. 

“There is great danger and we must 
all fight together. Americans must 
help us, and they must work hard to 
smash their own terrible dry iaw. 
If she remains dry it will be very 
hard to keep the world from’ go- 
ing dry. If America could go wet 
again it would be very easy to keep 
the whole world wet. America is ev- 
erything in this fight.” 

4. But this local country organiz- 
ing is but one small phase of the 
great offensive being carried on by 
the liquor interests. Probably most 
spectacular of all is the effort made 
directly by the governments of Spain, 
France, and Italy, to break down in 
other countries any barriers against 
the importation of wines. And 
more startling still, to actually com- 
pel tiny countries that are bone dry 
to open their doors again to the 
importation of wine. 

Iceland was the first country in 
the world to go bone dry (in 1915). 
A year ago Spain demanded that Ice- 
land permit the importation of Span- 
ish wines, threatening, in case of re- 
fusal, a prohibitive duty on _ split- 
cod, which constitutes from 60-80 
per cent of the total exports and 
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bought mostly by Spain. This spring, 
Iceland repealed its prohibition law 
to permit the importation of Spanish 
wines. 

France, backed by Spain, is fore- 
ing partially dry Norway to accept 
her high per cent wines. Moreover, 
Norway must buy 400,000 liters of 
spirits from France annually and 
500,000 liters of wines from Spain 
annually. 

Austria imports the greater part 
of her foreign wines from Hungary. 
When Hungary heard of Austria's 
proposal this year to increase the 
duties on her wines—and conse- 
quently by increasing the price de- 
crease the consumption—she an- 
nounced that no further exportations 
of her cattle and her flour into half- 
starving Austria would be allowed. 
She didn’t permit any tampering with 
her wine exportation. 

With the exception of small groups 
of anti-spirits deputies in both the 
French and Italian chambers, their 
legislators stand out against any 
genuine temperance legislation. 
Practically all the great papers and 
magazines of Europe—with the ex- 
ception of the Socialist press—are 
under the inspiration of the anti-Pro- 
hibition interests. 

Today the temperance idea is 
slowly penetrating to the farthest 
points of Europe and the world. Its 
strength lies in the power of an 
idea. American prohibitionists are 
after all a small factor in this world 
movement. A little enthusiasm, a 
little push ahead, a little genius for 
organization, and money is all that 
American prohibitionists are giving 
and can give. 

But the moral significance of dry 
America is tremendous. It is part 
of the American civilization that is 
slowly spreading over the world-— 
the civilization of the low-priced 
motor car, the picture show, the 
higher standard of living, the uni- 
versal bathtub and toothbrush. 

What will be the final result? 

The drys claim they will capture 
the world in 10-20-30 years. The 
wets cry, ‘No! No! Never!” 

H. Int., O. ’22. 
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The Land of the Free in Africa 


Condensed from the National Geographic Magazine 


Harry 











Nowhere in the world can there 
be found a foreign country so 
like the United States in history, 
language, customs, and forms of 
government as Liberia founded 
by Negro freedmen from _ the 
United States. 








N November 15, 1921, there oc- 
curred at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard an incident of note. After 

the usual ceremony, at which the band 
played the anthem, “Hail, Liberia,” 
the guests being honored boarded the 
United States cruiser “Denver.” This 
vessel carried back to his country, 
in far-away Africa, the chief execu- 
tive of the Liberian Republic, and at 
the same time, messages of good-will 
from this government to that small 
copy of our own institutions which 
the world knows as “Liberia.” 

President Charles Dunbar Burgess 
King had brought to this country the 
appeal of Liberia for financial assist- 
ance. The United States recognized 
the necessity, which arose because of 
Liberia’s participation in the World 
War, and extended a credit of $5,000,- 
000 in favor of Liberia. 

The Liberian plan is to use this 
money for opening up what has 
always been considered potentially 
one of the richest corners of Africa, 
and no one knows’ what hidden 
natural wealth will be discovered 
when motor roads are blazed through 
its jungle lands and palm trees. 

Today there are no civilized set- 
tlements more than 25 miles inland 
from the coast; the vast interior is 
a blank, both to the Liberians and to 
the outside world. Immense palm 
forests are known to exist, which 
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alone, when opened up, will give Li- 
eria a much higher place on the lad- 
ler of commercial nations. 

Inasmuch as Liberia’s neighbors, 
colonies of European powers, have 
heen found to be rich in gold, tin, 
coal, and other products, why not 
Liberia also? President King’s visit, 
among other things, was for the pur- 
pose of having an American expert 
mineralogist sent to Liberia to make 
explorations. 

2. That the Republic should first 
come to America for aid is not un- 
natural. Nowhere in the world can 
there be found a foreign country so 
like the United States in history, 
language, customs, and forms of gov- 
ernment. 

One feels much nearer home in Li- 
beria than in the other colonies on 
the West African coast, all of which 
are decidedly foreign. First of all, 
the Liberian flag is readily mistaken 
for the Stars and Stripes. It, how- 
ever, has only eleven stripes and one 
lone star. Another link with home is 
that the customs officer demands that 
each person landing in Liberia prove 
that he has $100—the only place in 
Africa where the currency is the same 
as ours! And how interesting to 
Americans are the names of the vil- 
lages: Monrovia, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Virginia, New Bedford, Mar- 
shall, Bunker Hill, Hartford! But 
they are like American localities only 
in name. 

Monrovia, the capital, named for an 
illustrious American President, is the 
largest town with 4,000 population. 
Few cities have a more picturesque 
harbor. The business premises of the 
town are poor, with the first floor 
usually built of cement and the roof 
of corrugated iron. The chief resi- 
dential street is very pleasing in 
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effect, with several houses constructed 
of brick, after the fashion of Ameri- 
can houses of the Colonial days, with 
columns along the front. 

In the “East Room” of the Execu- 
tive Mansion are the portraits of 
some of Liberia’s presidents and of 
one foreigner—a hero in Liber‘an his- 
tory—Captain F. H. Schofield, of the 
J. S. Navy. While in command of 
an American cruiser he quelled a 
native uprising on the coast a few 
years ago. He also landed a supply 
of rifles to enable the well-trained 
tiny army of 800 to keep the peace 


thereafter. In Liberia, army rifles 
have ever since been called “Scho- 
field rifles.” 

Liberia occupies that corner of 
West Africa which juts out into the 
Atlantic as if in an endeavor to reach 
across to Brazil. Its present area, 
about equal to that of the State of 


Ohio, is one-third what the Liberians 
originally claimed, and their claims 
were probably as good as those of 


many of the powers which undertook 
the colonizing of the Dark Continent 

Here and there alone the coast the 
original settlers—Neero freedmen 
from the United States—founded 
little towns and settlements. Thev 
were sent from America hack to the 
lands of their ancestors by the Ameri 
can Colonization Society, in which 
such men as President Monroe, Henrv 
Clay, and others were interested. 
This movement began in 1816. 

Many of the first settlers sue- 
cumbhed to fevers: others were killed 
hv hostile natives. Indeed, their ef- 
forts were unlike those of the 
colonists at Jamestown and at 
Plymouth Rock. Finally they ar- 
ouired right to certain lands by pur- 
chase from native chiefs. 

In 1847 the little settlements united, 
and published to the world two docu- 
ments—their Declaration of Indenend- 
ence and Constitution—hoth of which 
take the farm of their prototvnes in 
‘merican historv. 

There are today less t 
the descendants of the 
They carry on the affairs of 
the Republic, control much of the 
commerce, and attend to the few ex- 


not 
early 


han 15.090 of 
original col- 
onizers, 
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isting industries. They have, in turn, 


civilized and given a certain amount 
of education to about 100,000 of the 
coastal natives. In addition, some 
1.500.009 uncivilized native nhabi 
the interior regions. 

The three products of importance 


and piassaba— 
from which the 
street-sweepers 


are: coffee, palm oil 
a strong palm fiber 
brushes for rotary 
are made. 

The vital need 
way of sending a 
nuts from the northern 
the coast is on the head of a 


is roads. The only 
bundle of palm 
boundary to 


naked 


iative. He will walk for days on 
narrow paths, wandering in all direc- 
tions, wading streams, whereas a 
straight road is what is needed, with 
motor-trucks. 

Liberia entered the World War 


with the Allies. The German trad- 
ers were expelled, and this cause 
great decrease in trade. 
submarine campaign caused the 
withdrawal of many West African 
steamers. Result: In 1913, 1,322 ve 
sels, with a tonnage of 2.690, tons, 
entered Liberian ports; in 19'S the 
number of vessels was 127 with a 
tonnage of 333,926! Also, in 1913 al- 
most half a million dollars were col- 
lected in customs revenues; in 1918, 
$165,999. During the war a German 
submarine bombarded Monrovia, Li- 
beria’s only remaining seagoing ves- 
sel was sunk, lives were an] 
property ruined. Had it not heen 
for the war, Liberia wou'd rot he : 
its present position of financ‘a' » 
During the war, there wa 
scarcity of rice on the front 
Word was sent far into the interior 
to a native chief. He answered by 
sending a caravan of 200 of his tribes- 
men to Monrovia—a distance of 109 
miles—on foot, every man carrying 
on his head 56 pounds of nat've rice 
carefully packed in palm-leaf hom 
ers. Each of these earriers wor 
a Liberian dime and a pierce ent 
ton print for his labor. and they re 
turned highly contented. This cara- 
van was the forerunner of others. 
Nat. Geog., O. ’ 
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The Romance of the Heavens 


Excerpts from ‘“‘The Outline of Science” 


J. Arthur 


Thompson, 








1. ‘Tne stars are suns. 

One of many universes? 

Fiery tempests of the sun. 

i. Stars in ail stages of their 
ilie-history. 


5. “Man’s greatest invention.” 





T ut are eight planets, includ- 
ing the Earth, and they all cir- 
cie round the sun. These con- 
stitute a sort of little Colony, calied 
the Solar System. 
If we could move trillions of miles 
away the sun would shrink into a 
point of fire, a star. And here you 
begin to realize the nature of the uni- 
verse. The sun is a@ star. dhe stars 
ara suns. Our sun looks big simply 
because of its comparative nearness 
to us. The universe is a stupendous 
collection of three thousand million 
stars or suns, many of which have 
planetary families like ours. 
It is one of the greatest triumphs 
modern astronomy to have mas- 
tered, so far, the scale of the universe. 
It is now known that the more distant 
stars are at least a hundred thousand 
trillion (100,000,000,000,000,000) miles 
away from the sun. 

Our sun is in a more or less cen- 
tral region of the universe. The re- 
mainder of the stars, which are al! 
outside our Solar System, are spread 
out, apparently in an enormous disc- 
like collection, so vast that even a 
ray of light, which travels at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second, would take 
50,000 years to travel from one end 
of it to the other. This, then is what 
we cal! our universe. 


of 


2. Why do we say “our universe?” 
It is now believed by many of our 
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University of Aberdeen 


that 
OLS 
un 


inost distinguished astronomers 
our colossal family of stars is 
one of many universes. By a 
verse an astronomer means any col- 
lection of stars which are clos 
enough to control each other’s move- 
ments by gravitation; and it is clear 
that there might be many uni- 
verses, in this sense, separated from 


each other by profound abysses of 
space. Probably there are. 
For a long time we have been 


familiar with certain strange objects 
in the heavens which are ‘ called 
“spiral nebulae.” Some of the mo:t 
eminent astronomers now believe 
these are separate universes—great 
collections of millions of stars like our 
universe. There are certain pecu- 
liarities in the structure of the Milky 
Way which lead these astronomers to 
think ‘that our universe may be a 
spiral nebulae, and that the other 
spiral nebulae are “other universes.” 

3. Thanks to our wonderful mod- 
ern instruments, we have today a 
remarkable knowledge of the sun. 
The astronomer has divided the sun 
into definite layers, enveloping the 
central body of the sun somewhat as 
the atmosphere envelops our earth. 
Of the innermost region of the sun, 
ve know 


almost nothing. It sur- 
rounded by a brilliantly luminous 
layer of vaporous matter which is 
what we see when we look at the 


un and which is called the photo- 
sphere. 

Overlying the photosphere there is 
a second layer of glowing gases. This 
layer is cooler than the underlying 
photosphere; it forms a veil of smoke- 


like haze and is from 500 to 1,000 
miles in thickness. 

A third layer is known as the 
chromosphere. It extends from 
5,000 to 10,000 miles in thickness— 
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a “sea” of red tumultuous surging 
fire. Chief among the glowing gases 
is the vapor of hydrogen. The in- 
tense white heat of the photosphere 
beneath shines through this layer, 
overpowering its brilliant redness. 
From the uppermost portion of this 


chromosphere great fiery tongues 
shoot out for many thousands of 
miles, driven outward by some 


prodigious expulsive force. 

During the solar eclipse of 1919 
one of these red flames rose in less 
than seven hours from a height of 
130,000 miles to more than 500,000 
miles above the sun’s surface. This 
immense column of red-hot gas, four 
or five times the thickness of the 
earth, was soaring upward at the rate 
of 60,000 miles an hour. 

Some extraordinary outbursts have 
been observed by the spectroscope. 
Thus the late Professor Young de- 
scribed one, when he had been ex- 
amining a flaming jet by the spectro- 
scope: 


It had remained unchanged since 
noon of the previous day. At 12:30 
P. M. the Professor left the spectro- 


scope for half an hour, and on return- 
ing, he was astonished to find the gi- 
gantic Sun ftlame shattered to pieces. 
The solar atmosphere was filled with 
flying debris, and some of these por- 
tions reached a height of 100,000 miles 
above the solar surface. They moved 
with such tremendous velocity that in 
ten minutes they had doubled their 
height. The late Professor Tacchini of 
Rome, observed one of the greatest 
jets, or “prominences,” ever seen by 
man. Its height was no less than 142,- 
000 miles—18 times the diameter of the 
earth. Another mighty flame was so 
vast that supposing the eight large 
planets of the solar system ranged one 


on top of the other, the flame would 
still tower above them. 
4, That branch of astronomy 


which is concerned with the physica! 
constitution of the stars may wel! 
have appeared inconceivable not so 
very many years ago. But the spec- 
troscope enables us to answer even 
these questions; and the answer 
opens up questions of yet greater 
interest. We find that the stars can 
all be arranged in an order of de- 
velopment—that there are stars at 
all stages of their life-history. In 
the sun and stars we have furnaces 


-. 
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with temperatures enormously high; 
it is in such conditions that sub- 
tances are resolved into their sim- 
plest forms. “That the spectroscope 
will detect the millionth of a milli- 
gram of matter, and on that account 
has discovered new elements, com- 
mands our admiration; but when we 
find in addition that it will detect 
the nature of matter trillions of miles 


away, and moreover, that it will 
measure the velocities with which 
these forms of matter are moving 


with an absurdly small per cent of 
possible error, we can easily ac- 
quiesce in the statement that it is 
the greatest instrument ever devised 
by the brain and hand of man.” 

5. The spectroscope is an instru- 
ment for analysing light. Light may 
be broken up into waves of different 
lengths. What we call light is a 
series of minute waves in ether, and 
these waves are—measuring them 
from crest to crest, so to say—of 
various lengths. Each wave-length 
corresponds to a color of the rain- 
bow. The simplest form of a spectro- 
scope is a glass prism. If white light 
passes through a glass prism, we see 
a series of colors. Anyone can notice 
this effect when sunlight is shining 
through a piece of cut glass. In other 
words, what we call white light (sun- 
light, for example) is composed of 
rays of these several colors. They 
go to make up the effect which we 
call white. 

Light from any substance which 
has been made incandescent (like the 
stars) may be observed with the spec- 
troscope in the same way, and each 
element can thus be separated. It 
is found that each substance gives 
a constant spectrum of its own. 
Each metal displays its own distinctive 
color, It is thus that we are able 
to determine what the stars are 
made of. 

Whether astronomy be judged from 
the point of view of the phenomena 
studied, the vast masses, the immense 
distances, the aeons of time, or as a 
monument of human ingenuity, it is 
certainly one of the grandest, as it 
is also one of the oldest, of the 

sciences. 
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The National School 


Excerpts from Harper’s Magazine 


Dallas Lore Sharp 








1. Public schools without pre- 
cedent. 


2. Misfit schools from Europe. 

3. Ultra-Whites as dangerous 
as Reds. 

i. Caste question in every 
problem. 

5. Democracy in education es- 
sential. 


6. Good language bridges chasm 
between classes. 








F the act of 1647, requiring every 
Massachusetts town of 50 house- 
holds to furnish free schools, 

Horace Mann said: “It is impossible 
for us to conceive of the boldness of 
the measure aimed at universal edu- 
cation through the establishment of 
free schools. As a fact it had no 
precedent in the world’s history.” 

We forget this beginning of the 
public school, how strictly native 
and national it is—how instinct it is 
with the soul of democracy. The 
public school is more than the in- 
tellectual expression of democracy; 
it is the hope, the strength, the 
beauty of democracy; its way, and 
truth, and life. 

2. Most of us do not realize how 
entirely new we are, how unlike Eu- 
rope we are, and how futile are the 
mind and machinery of Europe in 
democratic America. Yet over all 
the land we are importing English 
aristocratic schools, and importing 
English masters, not a few, to ad- 
minister them. And we are sending 
our democratic children to these aris- 
tocratic schools to have them edu- 
cated for democracy! 

Among other things we import are 
Old-World religious schools—-which 
we expect to make New-World 
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minds! One of the most mistaken 
institutions in America is the paro- 
chial school. If it is the purpose, 
as it seems, of the Catholic Church 
to build parochial high schools in 
addition to the grade schools and col- 
leges, so that every Catholic child 
can be fully educated without enter- 
ing an American public school, then 
the Catholic ‘Church becomes edu- 
cationally a rival to the State. Why 
in the. fundamental process of mak- 
ing Americans, cannot the Catholic 
Church accept the historic, the es- 
tablished, the fundamental institu- 
tion for that purpose? In with- 
drawing it proclaims its distrust of 
the American public school and of 
the American public, except the 
Catholic portion of it. 

This is not true of the Catholics 
only. But let the Methodists, or 
Baptists, or Jews, let Capital, let 
Labor—let every tribe and_ trade, 
every caste and creed thus set about 
the building up by the powerful 
means of education its own closed 
mind, and our House of Democracy, 
founded upon the rock of mutual 
understanding and support, comes 
crashing to its fall! 

3. As a fact, we have never had 
a democracy. There have never been 
enough of us who want one here tn 
America. The enemies of democracy 
are not all in the ranks of the Reds. 
The ultra-Whites are as dangerous. 
Let one look with contempt, or sus- 
picion, or indifference, upon so fun- 
damental an institution as the public 
school; let him draw off and leave 
it to the poor, the colored, the “for- 
eign,” the unholy, and thus divide 
the House of Democracy—that one is 
the enemy of America! 

In a recent letter to ex-President 
Eliot, a New York attorney who is 
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Board of 


a member of a suburban 
Education, writes: 

We have a strong group of citizens 
in our community who favor the pri- 
vate schools—in fact, 25 per cent of 
our school population is in private 
schools. Having the western point of 
view in education, I have been amazed 
to see how strone the sentiment is 
against public education above the 8th 
grade, and how the college men who 
came through the private schools are 
almost entirely unconcerned with the 
equipment of our public schools. This 
in itself, to my mind, is a tremendous 
indictment against the private school 
if the tendency is to create an aristo- 
eratic point of view toward education 

4. “I used to think the pubiic 
school a good thing until I had chil- 
dren of my own.” There speak a 
million American parents! 

A college president recently said 
that no father would send his son 
to the Boston Latin School if he 
could afford to send that son to a 
private school. The school is made 
up of foreign odds and ends and so 
is no longer a_ good school. He 
said further that a high-school course 
for all people was impossible—we can 
only educate the leaders and let the 
rest follow as best they can. 

This does not sound like America, 
but Europe. Yet it sounds familiar. 
Whether the problem is education, or 
business, or politics, or social life, 
it resolves itself finally into a caste 


question: of capital against labor; 
of white against black; of Anglo 
Saxon against “foreigner’—of class 


in some shape or color against the 
shapeless, colorless mass. 

If the only question in America 
were the foreign question, it would 
certainly seem that 54,800,000 natives 
of Anglo Saxon stock, with all their 
advantage of race and position, 
be able to make over an equal num- 
ber of “foreigners,” the most of 
whom are eager for the change. And 
certainly the most natural process 
of doing this would be by social con- 
tact in the same school. 

5 But Americanization is not the 
only problem in America. There are 
many problems; but at bottom they are 
all a problem of education, are all the 
one old human question, Who is my 
neighbor? The fundamentals in a de- 
mocracy are social Seek first democ- 
racv in education. The American child 
must go to school in his neighborhood, 


should 
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lessons he 
needs first are attitude lessons—lessons 
in what are the right feelings and faiths 


with his neighbors, The 


Aloof- 
real ills 


a democracy. 
the 


and manners of 
ness and segregation are 
of democracy. 

Jt is not leaders we need so much 
as leaveners. The leader runs ahead 
of his people; the leavener moves 
among them. Who would be first of 
all in a democracy must be least of 
all and servant of all. Little of the 
hero-leader about Abe Lincoln! He 
was of, and for, and by the people! 
He and his people were one. He wa: 
the simplest, humanest, wisest mixer 
and American we have ever pro- 
dveed. 

The whole of American education 
means this: that we must educate 
110,000,000 Americans for democracy. 
The whole history of American edu- 
cation proves that the public schools 
were founded for the defense of the 
netion—as a national necessity, as the 
only safeguard for the rights and 
liberties cf a free people. The all- 
American, national school can alone 
undertake the national task of mak- 
ing the true American mind. 

6. When we realize this, then we 
shall overhaul the public school and 
give it a national course of study, 
bottomed upon the English language. 
Give all of us the same good grade 
of language, and you have leveled at 
once the greatest of social and politi- 
cal barriers. There is no possession 
in common more certain to make a 


whole nation kin than good lan- 
guage. Says Caroline Spurgeon, of 
English social life: 


Much of our social discord, suspicion 
and bitterness of our industrial war- 
fare is owing to this gulf between 
classes, emphasized by the gulf be- 
tween educated and uneducated speech; 
and nothing would do more .to bridge 
this chasm than a common education, 
resulting in a common pride and joy in 


the national language and literature. 
Whatever our education does, it 
must unite us. Yet democracy is 


not the doctrine of the crowd. It is 
the doctrine of every self, single and 
supreme. Nothing of the individual 
is lost in democracy. Our education 
must nationalize us, and after that 
internationalize us. 

Harp. M., O., ’22. 
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The Menace of the Sermon 


Condensed from the Yale Review 


Francis 











1. THE Question—‘“Can he 
preach?” 

2. The minister’s ordeal. 

3. Results of sermon idolatry. 

4. Emphasis not on worship. 

5. The college student’s atti- 
tude. 





VENTURE to attribute the decline 

in church-going in recent years 

to the sermon; yet not the poor 
sermon, or the poor minister, who is 
often made the scapegoat. It is the 
worship of the sermon instead of the 
worship of God. The Roman Catho- 
lies and the Episcopalians set less 
store by the sermon than those that 
are independent of the Prayer Book. 
The Prayer Book and the spirit of 
worship for which it stands, lead 
many devout souls to church. 


Of course, I shall be told that the 
constant repetition of printed prayers 
dulls their edge, and that to man: 
they become a clanging gong and a 
tinkling eymbol. But I contend that 
the audible participation in the P 
vice on the part of the audience, ha 
something to do with keeping up 
their interest and their sense of the 
presence of the Divine One. We se!- 
dom hear a ringing “amen” even i 
a Methodist church today. . 


Yet the trouble goes much deeper 
than this. Think how far mam 
churches, liturgical as well as non- 
liturgical, have carried their sermon 
idolatry. The first question asked of 
a prospective pastor is, “Can he 
preach?” If not, all his other de- 
sirable qualities may be over- 
shadowed. 
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Clark 


2. Nearly every preacher is cap- 
able of at least a few good sermons. 
But this does not mean that he can 
preach, 104, or 52, or 48 such ser- 
mons a year. Very few are capable 
of this, if by “good” is meant fine 
literary quality, timely, devout, ‘in- 
spiring, and eloquently delivered. 

So the poor candidate, heaven help 
him, goes from place to place, preach- 
ing his favorites. His past record 
for efficiency, his devoutness, go for 
nothing, if those discourses—numbers 
one, two, and three—do not tickle the 
jaded palates of the sermon-tasters 
in his congregation. At last he re- 
ceives the hoped-for call, and en- 
thusiasm runs high for atime. “You 
ought to hear our minister—he is a 
wonderful preacher.” Little or noth- 
ing is said about his winning per- 
onality, about his godliness, about 
his prayers, about his helpfulness to 
the young. 





So the neighbors go to hear the 
new minister, not to worship God, not 
to hear the Bible read and explained, 
not to join in prayer and praise. 
Naturally, if they go for the ser- 
mon, they centre their thought on the 
man in the pulpit, returning home to 
discuss and criticise what he says and 
does. God is there, but they know it 
not. The minister’s voice, delivery, 
enunciation, dress, even the way he 
handles his handkerchief, is made a 
subject at the dinner-table for ap- 
proval or criticism. 

Then the “critical second year” 
comes. The favorite themes are ex- 
hausted. Dissatisfaction grows, and 
at last the dreadful round of candi- 
dating is again resorted to, or the 
people wait for the action of the 
next conference, and for a new min- 
ister. 
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In nine times out of ten the chief 
trouble is not with the minister, but 
with the unreasonable standards by 
which he is judged. The few excep- 
tionally able preachers often lack 
other essential qualities—a lack that 
makes their ministry barren. 


3. Another deplorable feature of 
sermon idolatry is that it is the 
mother of sensationalism. If the ser- 
mon is the end-all of a minister’s life, 
he comes to feel that by hook or 
crook he must by it hold his con- 
gregation. 


The disproportionate time, mental 
effort, anxiety, and worry which the 
minister expends on sermons as com- 
pared with other duties, tend to weak- 
en his influence. The mid-week 
meeting goes by the board, the Sun- 
day School cannot be allowed to drain 
him of his strength, and the voung 
people’s meeting is left to run itself. 
They seldom see his face or realize 
his sympathy. 

Our non-conformist ancestors did 
us a disservice by putting undue em- 
phasis on the sermon, and making 
their meeting-houses as bare of holy 
symbolism as they could—no cross 
to remind us of Him who died upon 
it; no windows ablaze with Bible 
scenes or religious emblems; no ser- 
vice leading up to the sermon except 
the most meagre. We even talk 
about the “preliminary service.” Pre- 
liminary to what? Why, to the ser- 
mon, of course! The reading of the 
word of God preliminary to the ser- 
mon! The prayers, voicing the peti- 
tions of all—preliminary to the ser- 
mon! The hymns are the devout ex- 
pression of the greatest religious 
singers of the ages, and are meant to 
quiet, to soothe, to uplift, to inspire 
the soul. But, after all, to the aver- 
age parishioner, they are only pre- 
liminary to the sermon. To regard 
them as such is an insult to God. 


4. In our grandfather’s days, 
church-going was a duty if not a 
privilege. Their theology has lost its 
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grip, and the sermon has been made 
a fetish, which is often powerless to 
win attendance. 


Moreover, our early ancestors had 
a sense of the presence of God which 
we often sadly lack. Jeremy Taylor 
and other mystics made much of the 
opportunity to “practice His pres- 
ence.” Without at least a touch of 
mysticism, worship is a cold and 
barren thing. 


5. If the churches are to thrive the 
laymen must put the emphasis in 
church-going upon the idea of wor- 
ship rather than upon the drawing 
power of the sermon. No wonder 
there is a dearth of theological stu- 
dents, for the average college stu- 
dent is apt to reason: “How can I 
satisfy 100 or 500 sermon-samplers 
every Sunday? I do not pretend to 
be a Beecher, a Spurgeon, or a Phil- 
lips Brooks.” 


It would be different if he could 
say to himself: “The people will 
come to church, not chiefly to hear 
me but to listen to God. He may 
speak through me, but it will be His 
message and not mine they will de- 
sire. They will come also to pray 
and sing and to realize the Divine 
presence. They will ask me to be 
their leader, their servant in sacred 
things, not their orator, who must 
keep the pews full by outdoing the 
minister across the street.” 


Men will not go to church in any 
great numbers or fr any great 
length of time if the sermon of the 
average minister is the chief attrac- 
tion. The sermon alone has little sus- 
tained drawing power. If it is made 
the supreme motive for church-going, 
it is a menace to the church. 


There is but one way to fill our 
churches, and to keep them full. They 
must be filled first with the spirit of 
worship. “This is none other than 
the House of God,” must be written 
on every lintel. 

Yale Rev., O. ’22. 
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An Even Break for the Farmer 


Condensed from The World’s Work 


John K. Barnes 








1. The yoke around the farm- 
er’s neck. 

The bump of bumper crops. 
Cooperative marketing is 
spreading like wild fire. 

. “The proof of the pudding.” 
Raisin growers’ great suc- 
cess. 
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UPPOSE that the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, instead of paying divi- 
dends in cash, should distribute 

among its 100,000 stockholders all 
the products that it manufactures. 
One stockholder might receive a car- 
load of steel rails, another might get 
one or two, and so on with all the 
products of the corporation. These 
people would all want to convert 
their “dividends” into cash. Only a 
few of them would be in touch with 
users of steel products. A group of 
speculative middlemen would enter 
the field. They would say to these 
stockholders, “We will take your rails 
and other things, but we cannot pay 
you much for them, for we do not 
know whether we can sell them.’’ 
These middlemen ‘would then go to 
the railroads and say, “We will get 
you the steel you need, but it is diffi- 
cult to gather it together and we will 
have to charge you a good price for 
hia 

That is the wasteful, inefficient 

system employed in marketing most 
of the $5,000,000,000 worth of farm 
products in this country annually. 
The producers of our food supplies 
take almost as little part as that in 
the marketing of their products. 
They dump them on the market and 
accept what the middleman offers for 
them. That is why our farming com- 
munities generally are a generation 
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behind the rest of the country in the 
forward march of civilization. 

2. The agricultural colleges, ex- 
periment stations and county agents 
have shown the farmer how to farm 
more productively, but scientific agri- 
culture has done little to better the 
condition of the farmer’s pocket- 
book. For larger crops, which cost 
more thought and labor to produce, 
the farmer gets little more than he 
does for his smaller crops. A par- 
ticularly large one may glut the mar- 
ket and he will have difficulty in 
getting any price for part of it. 
There is an enormous loss each year 
in perishable products because of 
market gluts and because middlemen 
prefer to buy part of a crop at low 
prices and sell for high rather than 
buy all o: srop and have to gell it 
for less. They make just as much, 
have less work to do, and run less 
risk if they do not take it all. 

If it had not been for rural mail 
delivery, the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, improved roads, and now the 
wireless—added to the natural at- 
tractiveness of outdoor work, the 
farms would have lost their owners 
faster than they have. But educa- 
tion has given the farmer a wider 
vision, and he is now looking to co- 
operative marketing as the way to 
market his crops at a profit. 

3. Co-operative marketing, prop- 
erly conducted, substitutes merchan- 
dizing for dumping; secures for the 
farmer much of the profit of the 
middleman; stabilizes prices, thus 
removing some of the speculation 
from farming; increases demand, and 
eliminates waste. It is the ladder by 
which farmers can climb to new 
heights of prosperity. It has been 
proved a success and is now spread- 
ing like wild fire throughout the 


country—the most important single 
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development that has taken place in 
American agriculture in as short a 
time. 

4. After the burley tobacco grow- 
ers of Kentucky suffered severe losses 
in 1920, they organized a co-opera- 
tive association, and leased 120 ware- 
houses. The growers got 8 cents a 
pound when they made delivery of 
their crop to the warehouses. In 
three months they got another 8 
cents and by this time the entire crop 
will probably have been marketed 
and the growers will get an average 
of 25 cents a pound, depending upon 
the grade of their tobacco. Good 
judges say they might have gotten 
15 cents if there had been no mar- 
keting association. The difference 
is one between a profit and a loss 
to the grower, between an advance 
or a decline up or down the ladder 
of civilization. It is the advantage 
of distributing the profit from _ to- 
bacco among 60,000 growers rather 
than among 100 speculators. 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has made cooperative marketing 
one of its principal planks. Many of 
its state organizations are assistiny 
their members to organize pools for 
the marketing of certain products 
Strawberry growers in Southern Iili- 
nois last season, through one of these 
farmer exchanges, realized an average 
of $2.51 a crate from thetr perme 
while one of the ablest growers, not 
in an exchange, got only $1.97 by the 
old method of individual consigning. 
The consumers paid the same. but the 


producer. by eliminating 
profit, was able 


middlemen’s 
to increase his receipts 


Apples are shipped 3,000 miles from 
the Pacific coast to New York, and be- 
eause they are graded as to size and 


quality and packed to suit the taste of 


the buyer. they brine ? or 3 timesthe 
price of New York State apples which 
are better apples, but still packed in 


barrels with no ruarantee that those in 
the centre are like those on top. Eggs 
shipped by the Poultry Producers As- 
sociation of Central California. which 
are 18 davs old when they reach New 
York, sell for 3 cents a dozen more 
than dav-old New York State eges be- 
cause thev are eraded large, white 
eggs, every one infertile and each one 
candled before it is packed and shipped 

5. Previous to 1912 California 
raisin growers were at the mercy of 
10 packing plants. For years there 
Was never a crop of raisins that 
produced a profit to the growers as 
a whole. Many growers were ready 
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to give up and quit. In 1905 in 
fact, the growers agreed among them- 
selves to uproot the vines from more 
than 20,000 acres. Still the packers 
were able to market only a third of 
the crop. A co-operative selling 
agency was established in 1912, 
planned after the orange and almond 
growers associations, and the grow- 
ers pledged their crops under an 
iron-clad contract for 5 years. The 
growers hired the best experts they 
could find. (California co-operative 
pay as high as $36,000 for such 
men.) The ftirst expert reported 
that the public ate raisins only on 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New 
Year’s. So they spent $100,000 the 
first year advertising raisins for use 
the year around and sold their big 
crop. Last year more than $1,000,000 
was used in popularizing raisins. 
The little 5 cent package brought 
out last year developed a market for 
59,000 tons of raisins. That was 
more than the total consumption of 
raisins before 1912. The merchan- 
dizing experts educated bakers 
throughout the country to use raisins 
in bread and cake and pie, and these 
bakers are now taking 35,000 tons 
a year. Fresno is now the most 
Prosperous city of its size in the 
United States, with one automobile 
for nearly every two persons. In 
California one can hardly distinguish 
between the farmers’ family and that 
of the successful city man. For the 
California farmers are getting 48 
per cent of the consumer’s dollar 
where they used to get 8 per cent. 

The pices obtained for raisins climb- 
ed from 3 cents to 8% cents a pound in 
1921. The consumer asks if the grow- 
ers, With their marketing monopoly, can 
keep on raising the price of raisins 
They cannot. The law of supply and 
demand operates without restraint. The 
farmer, by using modern merchandising 
methods, can increase demand and regu- 
late supply to the market, but he can- 
not restrict supply, as manufacturing 
companies do. 
Wid. Wk., O. 

An idea of the rapidity with which co- 
operative marketing associations are 
spreading throughout the country is hinted 
at in the comment on the work of Aaron 
Sapiro, on page 567. 
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Are You a Beggar’s Easy-Mark? 


Condensed from The American Magazine 


John D. Godrey, Mendicant Officer for the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 











1. “Never discovered a deserv- 
— case.” 

2. From $15 to $500 a day. 

3. Once a beggar, always one. 

1. Don’t blame _ the _ beggar, 
blame yourself. 


5. Why people give to beggars. 








SUPPOSE there are few men and 

women in the United States who 

have not been “touched” at some 
time or other by a professional beg- 
gar. Probably some of the cases 
seemed so genuine, so deserving, that 
you felt a glow of warmth as you 
handed out your coin or bill. But 
those of us who have studied alms- 
seekers know that the chances of 
your being openly appealed to by a 
deserving case are practically nil. It 
is even possible that the object of 
your charity makes more money a 
year than you will ever make. 

For more than 20 years I have been 
in daily contact with the beggars. I 
have investigated thousands of men- 
dicants, and I have vet to discover a 
single deserving case. An able-bod- 
ied man in real “hard luck” will go 
to a charitable organization, if he is 
in a city, and there usually find op- 
portunity to chop wood for his meals, 
or do some other work for food and 
a roof over his head. In a small town 
or in the country he can almost al- 
wavs find some emplovment to keep 
body and soul together until his cir- 
cumstances improve. If he is too 
proud to do these things. he is too 
proud to beg; and he will perhaps 
starve on the streets, as sometimes 
happens. 
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In New York City there ave at least 
five charitable organizations that wili 
take care of any man who has lost a 
limb, provide him with an artificial 
limb, help him to learn a trade, and 
find a place where he can work at it. 
Other cities make similar provisions. 

2. A capable beggar will take in 
from fifteen to five hundred dollars a 
day and seldom work more than 
three or four hours a day. Only last 
week a “fit-thrower” pulled his little 
stunt in New York. The “small 
change” of passers-by began to drop 
beside the spot where he lay in the 
apparent throes of his attack. The» 
he was recognized by a detective. In 
attempting to redistribute their alms 
to the sympathizers still standing 
around, the officer found that the 
young beggar had gathered in ten dol- 
lars in less than five minutes. A 
“flopper,” named Clubfoot Joe, gath- 
ered in $500 at the entrance to 1 
Southern racing track. I once arrest- 
ed the same man sitting in front of 
a cemetery. At the police station, 
$147 in small change was unloaded 
from his pockets. 

A “flopper” is one who has been 
maimed bv the loss of one or more 
legs, and who sits or “flops” on the 
sidewalk to beg. It is one of the 
most lucrative methods of extracting 
easy money. The giver is easv in 
his mind on the score of being im- 
posed upon, and comes across more 


readily 
3. “Once a vegrar, alwavs a beg- 
rar.” \ wealthy New York man 


placed $5,000 in the hands of mvself 
and associate, to be used in reform- 
ing bergars. As soon as beggars 
were released from jail, we nrovided 
lodgings for them and bought them 
good clothing. If thev needed artifi- 
cial limbs, we obtained them. If thev 
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claimed to have a trade, we bought 
them the tools for it and found them 
work. We did this for three years, 
yet every man whom we assisted in 
that time was back on the streets 
begging in less than a month. 

4. Don’t blame the beggar; blame 
yourself. As long as a man can 
make from $100 to $250 a week by 
the simple method of holding out his 
hand for it, he is not likely to turn 
his talents into other channels. It 
you would stop distributing money on 
the street, the most lucrative garden 
of beggardom would cease to flourish. 

5. I believe there are two explana- 
tions of the impulse that makes the 
average person give alms to beggars: 
One is a sort of pride. You hate to 
have the beggar, and other people, 
think that you “can’t afford” to dis- 
tribute a little change. Then the 
giver of the largess has a little tingle 
of pride in flinging a small coin with 
lordly nonchalance to a_ beggar. 
“Lucky I’ve never been reduced to 
anything like that,” he thinks com- 
fortably. Your other feeling is that, 
even if the beggar is “on the level,” 
and applies to a charity for help, he 
will be unduly humiliated and “in- 


vestigated” before relief is given 
him. That suspicion is entirely 
rroundless. 


Beggars tell me that the “easiest” 
people to “touch” are women shop- 
pers. On the other hand, the writer 
of begging letters gets his best re- 
turn from men. One writer, who 
passed through my hands, kept a 
good stock of grocers’ bills and dis- 
possess notices on hand. He used to 
send these out with the letters as an 
evidence of the genuineness of his 
need. 

A “throw-out” is a beggar who 
counterfeits partial paralysis. Usu- 
ally he turns one of his legs inward 
and drags it stiffly with each step. 
The shoulder on the same side is 
slanted down and bent 


in, and the 








forearm is held crookedly across the 
body, with the wrist bent at an acute 
angie and the fingers spread out claw- 
like. With a little practice it is pos- 
sible to deceive anyone. Throw-outs 
often hobble down the aisle of a pub- 
lie conveyance, depositing on the 
knee of each passenger a card, on 
which is printed a begging verse. 
Then he retraces his steps and picks 
up the cards. From two to five dol- 
lars is a fair return for working a 
car. 

One of the most successful woman 
“floppers” in the business commenced 
by accident. She was running a mil- 
linery store, when, as a result of 
blood poisoning, her leg had to be 
amputated. The expense ate up her 
savings, and in her absence her busi- 
ness fell off so much that her credit- 
ors closed the shop. She tried des- 
perately to find some means of earn- 
ing a living. One day she walked 
too long on her crutches before she 
was hardened to them, and sank ex- 
hausted to the sidewalk. A _ gentle- 
man dropped a bill into her lap and 
walked on before she could do any- 
thing. As times got harder the 
thought of this money constantly re- 
curred to her. Finally she “flopped” 
on a quiet street, and in a short time 
she had five or six dollars in change. 

There used to be a school in Brook- 
lyn where the fakers were prepared 
for begging. Here the deaf and 
dumb men were taught the “stare” 
which is considered an indispensable 
part of the “dummy’s” outfit. New 
recruits were taught the throw-out. 
Fake sores, made with acid and vase- 
line, were supplied. Legs and arms 
were put in plaster casts, with a con- 
venient hinge by means of which 
they could be removed when business 
hours were over. The place was bro- 
ken un some years ago; but beggars 
say that similar institutions are run- 
ning in other cities now. 


Am. EL, '0., 7 
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Science and Crime 


Condensed from The Scientific American 


OTWITHSTANDING the occa- 

sional cleverly planned crime 

committed by an educated per- 
son, the great majority of crimes 
may be set against those who are 
uneducated. The many aids which 
the law has for uncovering that 
which they thought to be effectually 
covered up are entirely unfamiliar. 
The fear of being detected holds 
many a one on the straight way and 
what a shock it must be to an oifend- 
er when science unravels many ap- 
parent mysteries of today. 

Two men kept their horses in the 
same barn and each had his own feed 
under lock and key. By and by one 
of the horses died. The men did 
not get on very well. A, the owner, 
immediately hailed B into court and 
sued him for the value of the dead 
steed. But B’s attoiney, knowing 
something of chemistry, not only had 
an analysis for poisons made, but 
caused the starch found in the dead 
horse’s stomach to be analyzed. 

He was then able to prove that 
while A owned corn, the starch 
found in the stomach of the dead 
horse was not corn starch but from 
oats—the feed used by B. And it 
also developed that B, long suspect- 
ing A of theft, had put poison in 
his oats which A then carefully fed 
to his horse. How could such a tan- 
gle have been solved without science? 
In place of a cash settlement A re- 
ceived a light sentence for petit lar- 
ceny. 

These true stories have naturally 
attracted the novelist who, on paper, 
performs wonderful feats in detect- 
ing criminals, but seldom has a more 
interesting actua) case developed 
than the following: 

A ranchman was robbed and mur- 
dered. The body was thrown on a 
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pile of brush and burned and while 
a man was strongly suspected, there 
seemed to be insufficient evidence. 
However, he was held and examined 
with utmost care immediately after 
the crime was discovered, with the 
result that on one shoe there was 
found a few threads held by some 
adhesive to the sole. Also, bits of 
cloth were found on the edge of the 
smoldering fire. 

Beginning at this point, the chem- 
ist found the adhesive to be blood 
and human blood at that. He also 
established the fact through the use 
of microscopic photographs that the 
threads on the shoe and those on the 
cloth were of the same kind. 

In view of the evidence a convic- 
tion was secured, and later it devel- 
oped that the murderer, in his en- 
deavor to burn all the evidence, had 
scraped the odd pieces into the fire 
with his foot, thus picking up the 
fatal threads. 

Can you imagine the sensations 
which the uneducated offender expe- 
rienced as the tests were described, 
the data submitted and the photo- 
graphs passed about? 

For some time it has been possible 
to distinguish human blood from that 
of animals and to identify many va- 
rieties of animal blood, thus making 
the often used explanation or alibi of 
chicken killing or the like quite un- 
availing. 

And so there is more and more de- 
tail for the criminal to remember, 
an increasing number of things to 
cover or remove and a greater like- 
lihood of his ultimate apprehension. 
Many sciences contribute to the 
work, but few have done as much as 
chemistry and microscopy. 
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Aptitude vs. 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine 


Experience? 


Waldemar Kaempffert 


OST employers harp upon ex- 
perience. Why is it? There 
are accountants in the world 


who have had years of experience 
and are nevertheless unable to bal- 
ance books without the greatest diffi- 
culty. There are actors who have 
strutted the boards for decades in 
blank-verse tragedies, who would fail 
as Hamlets or Macbeths. Let experi- 
ence be your standard and they would 
meet it with difficulty. 


Nature’s ideals of fitness are saner. 
When a man marries he does not 
select a woman who has had expe- 
rience as a wife. Nature cares only 
for aptitudes—little for experience. 
She endows a woman with all the 
qualifieations for becoming a mother 
—physical beauty, the power to bear 
children, and the instinct to rear 
them. 


Why not follow Nature’s method 
in the employment of men? Why 
not judge an applicant’s aptitude. 
Experience any one can have almost 
for the asking; aptitude is God-given. 
In two years a raw farmhand may 
become a leader of men if he has the 
gift of generalship. Without the 
gift, a century of experience will 
avail him nothing. 


To determine aptitudes, 
character must be 
how? 
hungry 


human 
appraised. But 
“Yon Cassius hath a lean and 

look,” said Shakespeare’s 
Caesar of the scheming friend of 
Brutus. That is no idle phrase. 
Glance about you and note the cun- 
ning rat-faces, the intelligent horse- 
faces, the fighting bull-dog faces, the 
smirking cat-faces, the good-natured 
cow-faces. Are they not indices of 
character? May we not judge fit- 
ness by them? A 200-pound, cross- 


rr 
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grained prize-fighter would chafe in 


the office of a statician. A fine- 
grained, delicately molded _ violinis 
would prove a_ sorry  hod-carrier. 


These are obvious examples. But a 
refined analysis of two applicants 
for the position of accountant, both 
of them worth considering, would 
reveal at once which is the better 
man. 


Education may develop the best in 
a human being; it cannot suppress 
the evil in him. Ten thousand Bur- 
banks cannot change an oak into a 
chrysanthemum, nor the greed of a 
Borgia into the idealism of a Wash- 
ington. Analyze and classify the 
physical characteristics of men and 
you analyze and classify their apti- 
tudes. 


Employers are beginning to judge 
prospective employees as a knowing 
horse-dealer judges colts. It makes 
all the difference in the world if a 
man is a squarehead or a roundhead, 
he is broad-browed or high-browed, 
if he is thin-lipped or thick-lipped. 
The modern efficiency engineer can 
pick his man from photographs. He 
asks no questions as to past record; 
for a past record is meaningless if 
there has been no opportunity for ap- 
plying special aptitudes. He ap- 
praises men as he does machines or 
animals—by their build. 


Absurd as it may seem, some day 
you will turn to the “Help Wanted 
Advertisementa” in your daily pa 
per and read: 


Wanted: Sandy-haired, 
man, with triangular face, fine skin 
texture, and long delicate fingers, to 
assist manager of our hand-painted 
silk fan department. Apply to Central 
Kmployment Bureau, Oriental Novelty 
Company. 


blue-eyed 
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The Forgotten Woman 


Condensed from the North American Review 


John Corbin 





1. The acute malady of the Mid- 
dle Class. 
2. Causes for race suicide. 


3. Contrasting conditions with 
the poor. 

1. Changed life of Middle Class 
woman, 


5. “Let us too create; give us 
back our children.” 





Class, salaried people every- 

where, the mill-stones are grind- 
ing, grinding. The unorganized in- 
stitution of the home has no champ- 
ion and defender. And if the home 
is forgotten, surely the world we 
live in is ungallant—and much more 
than that. For the cause of the 
forgotten woman of the home is un- 
iversal; she is, or should be, the 
mother of the finest and the best of 
the nation, the hope of all its fu- 
ture. Without her, school, univer- 
sity and church, are alike vain and 
futile. 

For the most part, the forgotten 
woman has few children or none. 
It has been said that if the present 
birthrate continues the descendants 
of the Fathers who came over in the 
‘“‘Mayflower”’ could very soon go back, 
all in the ‘‘Mayflower.’” The state- 
ment is less whimsical that might 
be supposed. The average Harvard 
man has ‘“‘seven-tenths of a son,’ the 
average Vassar woman “one-half of 
a daughter’—a child and a half re- 
spectively being the fruit of the lives 
of two people. Thus it appears that 
the line of those who are educable 
and educated shrinks by almost one- 
half with each generation. In one 
way it is natural that highly edu- 
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1* the personal life of the Middle 


cated folk are less fertile, 


most of 
the years of their prime being de- 
voted to study and to the long labor 
of establishing themselves in a pro- 


fession. But is it not something 
quite topsy-turvy that those who are 
capable of the fullest moral and in- 


tellectual achievement should, by 
that very fact, have their line ex- 
tinguished? 


2. The old individualist era has 
given way to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The crafts of the household 
have been taken out of the home and 
organized in the world outside on a 
vast national scale. No less than 
industry, culture has gone out from 
the household—there has been a 
great increase of lecture-going, of 
devotion to music and drama, of 
participation in the affairs of the 
world of society, of travel. <A strik- 
ing contrast to the home life of our 
ancestors, so wholesomely simple 
and affectional! This, lifting of the 
cultural standards of the Middle Class 
is calculated to give it precisely the 
breadth of outlook and mentality 
which has hitherto been its greatest 
lack, for the class was once mentally 
lethargic and shoddy in its taste. 
And who is more surely entitled than 
the brainworker to a deep culture? 
Yet the fact remains that thus far 
the cultural gain of the class has 
contributed powerfully toward its 
ultimate extinction—for in the re- 
fusal of middle class women to bear 
children there is, no doubt, a meas- 
ure of this cultural self indulgence. 

The basic cause of race suicide in 
the Middle Class, however, is the 
fact that brain-working folk can no 
longer afford to have children and 
raise them to the normal life of their 
kind. All this is an incident of the 
Industrial Revolution, a develop- 


ment which we are powerless to re- 
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sist. Parenthood is penalized. The 
more parents do for their children, 
in short—the greater their service 
to the State—the more severely they 
are penalized. 


3. Among the poor, conditions 
are otherwise. There are free ma- 
ternity hospitals, free clinies and dis- 
pensaries, free parks and _  play- 
grounds, free baths and outings in 
summer. There are free trade 
schools by day and by night, free 
lectures and free music, sometimes 
free meals in the public schools. On 
the lower planes of living it is as 
easy as not to have children. Who 
pays for all this? The money comes 
out of taxes, over nine-tenths of 
which fall upon real estate, which 
is to say, rent. That is a heavy bur- 
den on the offices, shops and homes 
of the Middle Class. Yet relatively 
the poor have less need of help in 
these matters; in their homes the In- 
dustrial Revolution has wrought no 
change that is vital. Women are 
still economically productive—cook- 
ing, keeping house, sewing. Chil- 
dren also earn their keep as soon as 
they are through grammar school. 
A family is a burden for a few years 
only; eventually it is an economic 
asset. And so, on the lower planes 
of living, the race still breeds with 
its age-old fecundity. In a _ period 
of about six generations, as Dr. Dav- 
enport has shown, while 1,000 Har- 
vard graduates are dwindling to 50, 
1,000 Roumanians, at their present 
birthrate, will increase to 100,000. 
The slums swarm with the children 
of the lowly bred—who inherit the 
future. 


4. The war rendered the malady 
of the middle class woman doubly 
acute. We may never know precisely 
how deep was the devastation 
wrought by the increasing demands 
of labor, how crushing the redoubled 
cost of living upon fixed incomes. 
Of significance is a statement from 
the New York Commissioner of Char- 
ities made following the war. For 
the first time in the history of his 
Commission, educated people em- 
ployed in brain labor brought their 
children to him, confessing that they 
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were no longer able to feed them and 
keep them warm. 


As Ruskin long ago made clear, 
children well born and well bred are 
the basic wealth of any nation. Of 
what use are the most perfectly de- 
vised institutions if the citizens who 
inherit them are enfeebled in blood? 


Still we do nothing. Though our 
leaders in biology, in sociology, are 
themselves middle class men, they 
have no programme. The brainwork- 
er is forgotten because he has for- 
gotten himself. 


The woman who inherits the talents 

of the old mistresses of the industrial 
household—the talent of management 
and creative effort—very naturally 
breaks loose from the _ functionless 
home of today and finds scope for her 
productive ability in a profession or in 
the market place. But of the two wo- 
manly instincts productive and repro- 
ductive, only the mother instinct is 
primal, impassioned; only that tortures 
a true woman, martyrizes her, when it 
is denied. 
5. From the Neolithic Age to the era 
of the Industrial tevolution, women 
have lived untold generations of happy, 
normal functioning, Of late, within a 
single century. the whole basis of the 
life of the middle class woman has 
shifted from beneath her. If today, 
living in barren households and with a 
strange, new outer world of opportun- 
ity beckoning, our women are restless, 
eager, rebellious, surely, nature knows 
why. And they have a cause that even- 
tually no true man can fail to under- 
stand There is still an instinct in 
man’s heart telling him that when peo- 
ple are married the first need of their 
love is children. Middle class women 
are childless as no group has ever been 
which was so large, so intelligent. 

Woman's childlessness is the result 
of social and economic conditions, She 
is the victim of a world malady. Why, 
in the name of all income and outgo, 
should she not be childless? Marriage 
makes her a parasite upon her strug- 
gling man: the least she can do is to 
see to it that children do not swarm 
upon him. 

Through all the unrecorded aeons of 
biology, our ancestors have had chil 
dren and reared them-—without one 
break in the age-old line. Now for the 
first time women well born and well 
bred are bereft of labor, bereft of their 
privilege as mothers of the world to 
come, All our talk of the tyranny of 
men, of the equality of the sexes, is 
only the ery of the wind in the trees. 
Listen intently and you will hear the 
true voice of our women: “Let us too 
create; give us back our children!” 


N. Am. Rev., O., ’22 
The Reader's Digest 




















It is interesting to observe how 
frequently the man making a 
large contribution to the welfare 
of his fellows has blazed the un- 
beaten trail. Here are two typi- 
cal examples of men who have 
achieved national reputations by 
doing so. 





J ous ROBERT W. BINGHAM, 





publisher of the Louisville 

“Courier-Journal,” asked = Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, the New York 
banker, to help him find the one man 
in the United States who knew the 
most about co-operative marketing. 
The man they each found, working 
independently, was Mr. Aaron Sapiro, 
of San Francisco. 

When Mr. Sapiro and his brother 
started the practice of law in 1911 
they decided that they would take 
no criminal cases and no divorce or 
personal cases or _ bankruptcies. 
They sought some field in which they 
could do constructive law work. 
Knowing that law follows organiza- 
tion and that all industries are well 
organized except the farming indus- 
try, they took up farming law. To- 
day at the age of thirty-eight Mr. 
Sapiro is attorney for more than sixty 
co-operative marketing associations, 
including practically all the cotton 
and tobacco co-operatives, many of the 
wheat organizations, and some of the 
dairy and fruit and vegetable groups, 
handling in totals more than $400,000,- 
000 worth of products annually. While 
his brother keeps office in San Fran- 
cisco, he travels about the country 
serving these various associations and 
helping other farmers establish or per- 
fect co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions. He has offices in New York and 
Dallas, Texas. At present he is as- 
sisting the milk producers of the Chi- 
cago district, the broom-corn raisers 
of Oklahoma, cotton growers of Mis 
sissippi and Louisiana, rice growers of 
Texas and Louisiana, tobacco growers 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts, aark 
tobacco growers of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and wheat growers in the Mid- 
dle West in organizing co-operative 
marketing associations He has been 
asked by the potato growers of 
Aroostook County, Maine, the largest 
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The Unbeaten Trail 






potato section in America, to help them 


improve their organizations, and yet 
he finds time to go up to Canaaa to 
assist Hon. Manning Doherty Min- 
ister of Agriculture for Ontario, 


spread th: 
keting 
province 


gxospel of co-operative 
awmong the farmers of 


—World’s Work, O. '22. 


mar- 
that 


“A young engineer came to me 
a little while ago with the eternal 
question: ‘Where can I get a job?’ 
I found out in questioning him, that 
during vacation he worked with his 
father and brother as a builder of 
barns; they enjoy quite a local repu- 
tation for success in that specialty. 
‘What do you want with a calling?’ 
I demanded. ‘There's your chance. 
Why don’t you, with your college 
training and with your own and 
your father’s reputation, make your- 
self the greatest authority in Amer- 
ica on barn building? Why do a 
commonplace job in a ealling for 
which you have no special fitness, 
when you have a specialty that, prop- 
erly developed, will bring men to 
you from all over the land?’ He had 
never thought of that. His whole 
thought was to go off somewhere and 
prepare to get into a conventional 
groove; while, right, under his eyes 
was opportunity crying out to him 
to be his own man and hire him- 
self. 

“When I was a young man, I said 
to myself, ‘Surely, in such a big 
country as this there must be some 
sort of work that has been over- 
looked, some field where a man can 
make a place for himself because he 
has the initiative to get there first.’ 
I kept looking around, and after a 
while I found that very little had 
been done in America in the study 
of floods and flood control. In that 
work I would have a fairly even 
start with others in developing tech- 
nical proficiency.” 

Arthur E. Morgan, the foremost 
American engineer in his field and 
president of Antioch College, Ohio. 
American Magazine, Ag., °22. 
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The Charm of Good Listening 


An extract from McClure’s Magazine 






Richard Le Gallienne 


ANNERS in no single respect 

show such a painful ill-breed- 

ing as in what would seem to be 
a general incapacity for listening. 
One person will ask another with 
every appearance of eager interest to 
tell him something, but, almost be- 
fore the person asked has begun to 
answer the question, he will notice 
that the other has already forgotten 
having asked it, is looking around 
vaguely at some distant part of the 
compass, and seems equally to have 
forgotten the person in front of him. 
There was no necessity to feign an 
interest he did not feel, in the first 
instance; and the person addressed 
had probably no wish to talk at 
all, but had only attempted a courte- 
ous response to a spurious display 
of sympathy. 

Almost every person one meets is 
like that—a hurrying egotist, nerv- 
ously self-absorbed, and without the 
social grace to conceal his self-ab- 
sorption. Many otherwise charming 
people are so, but their charm goes 
for little or nothing, marred with 
this one defect. One has no pleasure 
in meeting them, for there is no 
social give and take in them. You 
feel that you are merely a receptacle 
for their breathless self-congratula- 
tions. Without any selves to speak 
of, they insist continually on speak- 
ing of themselves. Having no in- 
terest in others, others, very natur- 
ally, have no interest in them. 

The basis of good breeding is a 
certain social unselfishness; and a 
courteous attentiveness to the re- 
marks of another, particularly when 
we ourselves have invited them, is one 
of the most important distinctions be- 
tween ladies and gentlemen and—the 
others. 
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THE OBSOLETE GAME OF 
DAZZLE.MY-NEIGHBOR 
YE good result of the multiplica- 
tion of large fortunes in America 
is that a large fortune is no 
longer a distinction. One takes it 
for granted that a business man is 
rich, as one takes it for granted that 
an artist is poor. 

There have been populous social 
areas—as, of course, in a lessening 
degree, there _ still are—where 
wealthy vulgarians and their over- 
dressed wives and daughters flaunt 
their riches. Now, however, even 
such people are beginning to realize 
that gold-braid has become so com- 
mon that the game of dazzle-my- 
neighbor must be played with other 


counters. The parade of wealth no 
longer dazzles. It merely bores and 
distresses. To draw attention to the 


costliness of this or that is to make 
everybody uncomfortable. It is much 
more the thing to pride oneself on 
the inexpensiveness of our accessor- 
ies and achievements, the frugality 
of the means employed to charming 
ends. Wasteful display is more and 
more seen for what it is—mere 
wasteless out-pouring of money-bags. 
Realizing that money can do anything 
we cease to be surprised at anything 
that money, mere money, does.  In- 
dividual taste or originality in the 
spending of money alone rescues the 
spender from obscurity. 

There is a growing feeling, too, 
that there is indeed something vul- 
gar in possessing many thousands 
times more wealth than we can pos- 
sibly make any use of. We hear 
far more often than we used to of 
men declaring themselves satisfied 
with a moderate fortune which they 
can really enjoy. 
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Music and Health 


An extract from ‘‘Nerve Control and How to Gain It,” (Funk and Wagnalls, 
New York) 


H. Addington Bruce 


AM tempted to suggest having 

music in the home, at least half 

an hour after every evening meal. 
For music, if we be fond of it at all, 
has remarkably beneficial results. It 
does much more than give enjoy- 
ment to the mind. It influences help- 
fully even the internal organs and 
processes of the body. Voltaire said 
that our purpose in going to the op- 
era was to promote digestion. Music 
creates in the mind a_ pleasurable 
mood, devoid of any irritating emo- 
tional excitement. Such a mood is 
preeminently favorable to the proper 
functioning of the organs of diges- 
tion. It is particularly to be recom- 
mended for anyone beset with busi- 
ness or other cares. 

Music is known to have effected 
truly remarkable cures in cases of 
nervous and mental diseases. An 
American physician in Europe with 
a friend afflicted with melancholia 
and showing suicidal tendencies, 
found it impossible to improve his 
friend’s condition until one evening 
they went to a concert. Then, to his 
surprise and satisfaction, the physi- 
cian noticed that his friend displayed 
a slight survival of interest in life. 
“T was not slow,” he refates, “in 
following the indication. We became 
assiduous devotees of music. The 
faint dawn of _ intellectual life 
brightened. We gradually enlarged 
our scope, and included grand opera 
and other musical entertainments. 
From this time improvement was 
steady. The patient’s fits of gloom 
became less frequent and of shorter 
duration, until the cure by music was 
complete.” 
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Another impressive little story: 
Some years ago two Italian organ- 
grinders in New York State wan- 
dered into the grounds of a large in- 
stitution, and asked permission to 
play. It was granted them, but 
meanwhile they discovered that the 
place was an asylum for the insane. 
Then they wanted to get away—a 
desire augmented by the angry ges- 
tures of the patients, who surround- 
ed them. But the Superintendent 
ordered them to stay and give the 
unhappy inmates a little music. 

No sooner had they begun to play 
than the patients quieted down as by 
magic. Some clapped their hands 
joyfully, all listened with absorbed 
interest. So impressed was the su- 
perintendent by this unexpected 
beneficent effect that he organized 
an asylum orchestra to give regular 
concerts. From this beginning, mu- 
sic has today become a feature of 
the life of all well-ordered hospitals 
for the mentally ill. The discovery 
has been made that it makes the pa- 
tients more tractable and is of real 
value in promoting their return to 
health. 

To those in perfect health, music is 
equally helpful. The man who has 
learned to love music has within his 
reach an unfailing source of joy. And 
the joy which music brings to him 
echoes through his whole organism, 
stimulating all the physical processes 
within him. From all this his brain 
benefits, being better nourished. Con- 
sequently he finds it easier to reason, 
to remember, to plan. 

You say you are not fond of mu- 
sic? Learn to be fond of it. You 
can learn, and it is well worth the 
effort. 
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When You Awake 

Have you ever noticed the behavior 
of your family cat when he awakes 
from a sound sleep? Unless awak- 
‘ened by something that frightens 
him he does not immediately dash 
from the cosy resting place that he 
has been occupying. On the contrary, 
before starting into full activity he 
goes through a regular ceremonial. 
He rises slowly, yawns, arches his 
back, stretches his legs. Then he 
thoroughly relaxes his muscles. Af- 
ter this he is ready for whatever 
seems best for him to do. 

Other animals—the dog, for exam- 
ple — behave somewhat similarly 
when first coming out of sleep. This 
contains a hint of practical import- 
ance to human beings. People feel 
sluggish on first awakening — the 
position in bed is cramped, the limbs 
are contracted, the circulation is im- 
peded and the breathing is greatly 
hindered. 

The exercises gone through by ani- 
mals when they awake have the ef- 
fect of helping them to compensate 


for these conditions. And of all the 
provisions of nature to meet this 
crucial moment in animal life, the 


stretch seems to be most important. 
Science has carefully explained the 
stretch, but men seem to refuse to 
learn the lesson. The stretch ex- 
tends the body so that the veins are 
so elongated that the blood flows 
more easily from the arteries through 
the veins back to the heart, and cir- 
culation is equalized and stimulated. 

The beneficial effects of the stretch 
can be felt by anyone who will take 
the pains on awaking in the morning 
to stretch easily for a few minutes, 
then rest a few minutes, and note the 
effect. He will feel a great exhilara- 
tion through the body at the fresh 
blood and life. 

The yawn is similar to the stretch. 
The vawn is a stretch of the lungs 
as the stretch is a yawn of the 
muscles. Both of these exercises ex- 
press a hunger for oxygen. 

Some simple movements may ad- 
vantageously be practised daily be- 
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fore arising. These would include 
a rythmic stretching of the arms up- 
ward for a few minutes, then a few 
minutes of slow, deep breathing, fol- 
lowed by muscular relaxation a 
complete as one can make it. 

Such exercises will undoubted) 
help to prepare both body and mi 
for the working day. Especially will 
they benefit those who find it diff 
cult to rouse themselves to a satis 
factory degree of efficiency in the 
first hours of the day. The exercis 
will be of greater benefit, if the ex- 
erciser gets out of bed immediatel: 
after the exercises have been taken. 

Most people take it for grant 
that it does not matter in the 
how they get out of bed. Actuall: 
getting out of bed may be made a 
process of real helpfulness in point 
of both health and efficiency. 

Adopt this method of rising. The 


results may surprisingly gratify you. 
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Early Medical Advice 

We read in the pares of hi 
that the ancient Babylonians, when 
anybody took sick, used to lay him 
out en a couch in the market place. 
And everybody who came along, say 
Herodotus, had to talk over his case 
with him. If the passer-by had ever 
had that disease, or had known any- 
body who had it, he and the patient 
would chin about the symptoms; and 
the passer-by would recommend the 
remedy that had cured him, or his 
next-door neighbor, or his’ wife’s 
aunt. It was against the law, says 
Herodotus, to pass by in silence; you 
had to ask the sick man all about it 
and help him find his way out of the 
morass. 


story 





It appears that this system was 
highly successful among the Baby- 
lonians, since the sick man _ either 


succumbed quickly under the weight 
of advice and was thus spared much 
unnecessary suffering, or else got so 
mad that he got up and walked away 
from there and went right back to 
the office. 


Elmer Davis in Our World. 
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Do You Want 
A Cover on the Reader’s Digest? 


Help Double Our Membership by 


Christmas 


“Permit me to say that your little magazine is a treat from cover to cover. 
In addition to the gift subscription enclosed, I have four others ready for you 
now—as Christmas gifts. Why not give us instructions in your next number, 
just when to place our Christmas subscriptions with you? 

“I cannot imagine a more acceptable gift—for interest, information, and de- 
lightful entertainment.’”’ 

MRS. WYATT SHALLCROSS, 
217 So. Woodlawn Ave., 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 


“IT cannot refrain from adding my word of appreciation to that of the many 
who must have preceded me. The Reader's Digest has guaged the needs of think- 
ing men and women with a nicety seldom attained by a new venture In sub- 
ject matter, in comprehensiveness, in literary form and in physical make-up 
there is so little more to be desired that 1 feel as though a child of my own 
dreams had suddenly been brought to birth. For at least twenty-five years I 
have wished for just what you are giving us in The Reader's Digest. I am happy 
to be considered a Charter Subscriber.” 

FRANK D. BURHANS, D.D., 


President, Congregational Ministers’ Union of Chicago and 
Vicinity; Pastor, Trinity Cong. Church, Chicago, I] 


Members of our Association will be pleased to learn that when our pres- 
ent circulation is doubled, the Digest will appear with a cover so attractive 
that it will be truly “THE LITTLE ARISTOCRAT” among periodicals—in 
both appearance and in content. 


With the contemplated cover, the Digest will be an artistic addition to any 
library. And it will provide in compact, permanent form for years to come, a 
wealth of information on hundreds of absorbing topics—the cream of all 
magazines. 


What More Acceptable Gift Could You Give to Your 
Friends at Christmas? 


An announcement of special Christmas rates on 
gift subscriptions will be mailed to all Mem- 
bers of our Association about November 20th. 


Make Your Vote Count 





Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly 














“If the man who wrote this 
would let his name be printed, 
you would recognize it instant- 
ly. He is known in both Ameri- 
ca and Europe for his integrity. 
Read his reasons for joining 
Tammany Hall. Then you may 
decide that perhaps you ought to 
join a political club in your own 
town or city.” 


—KEditor of Collier’s. 





AMMANY HALL may be one of 

the wickedest political organiza- 

tions in the United States—but 
I have joined it. 

American citizens wait until too 
late in politics. The politicians se- 
lect the candidates and then, when it 
is too late to alter the choice, we 
=o to the polls like a bunch of sheep 
and pick one man or another. The 
politicians have chosen even the pri- 
mary candidates for us. 

The time to make your choice— 
or, at least, to fight for it—is when 
the politicians meet, long before 
primary day. 

My idea was to sit among poli- 
ticians, as all American citizens 
ought to sit in the midst of them, 
and tell them what the citizens want- 
ed and needed. So I joined the 
local political club, which is a branch 
of Tammany Hall. Ten years ago I 
would have shuddered at such a 
thought. Fifty decent citizens in my 


Tammany Hall club could raise Cain; 
they could say who the candidates of 
the district would be for the Board 


of Aldermen, the Legislature, 
judges, for congressman, and 
United States senator. 

I've decided that I'll never vote 
too late again. My early vote, if | 
stand for the very best man, may be 
lost in Tammany Hall. But at least 
I shall have a fair crack at it, right 
at the roots. I know that Tammany 
Hall is an organization; that men 
rise to power in it and then pass 
away, while new men take their 
places. My hope is that hundreds of 
citizens in my town will see the 
stupidity of waiting for election day, 
and will join the political organiza- 
tion and have their say in affairs. 

Every American citizen will find 
somewhere in his neighborhood a 
political organization which must 
take him into its midst, if he asks 
admission. The organization in your 
small town may be a group of men 
who meet informally; make them 
take you in, you and your neigh- 
bors. Know what they are doing 
and yell when you don’t like it. If 
necessary, get enough neighbors into 
it to outvote the old organization. 

Don't wait until election day to 
guess which of two men will reduce 
your taxes and conduct affairs in 
your city uprightly. It’s a fool guess 
for any citizen to take. Millions of 
votes are lost every election. And 
you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you had a chance to 
vote for a good man, selected for 
you by no crafty politicians; that, 
as a citizen, you have done your 
best. All this applies equally to 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Coll. Wkly., 8.9, °22. 
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Sweet Are the Uses of Mendacity 


Condensed from Vanity Fair 


George S. Chappell 


r¥\HE longer I live, the more firmly 
l I am convinced that the real un- 
crowned king of the killjoys is 
the person who always tells the truth. 
Surely, we all know a dozen in- 
stances when blurting out the truth 
absolutely hamstrings the entente so- 
ciale. I shall enumerate a few of the 
accepted situations in which the 
only possible thing to do is to fib, 
promptly, frankly—and gracefully. 
Let us consider the literary lie, as 
an initial example. A few evenings 
ago, my right-hand neighbor at din- 
ner was a Miss Coleman, a very 
bookish person—one of those rare 
souls who know how to carry on a 


‘literary dialogue. 


“Have you read Moon Calf?” she 
asked, with skillfully simulated in- 
terest. 

“No,” I admitted, looking like one. 

She waited patiently, before con- 
tinuing, “But I suppose, of course, 
you have read Main Street?” 

As a matter of fact, I hadn’t, but 
I saw that our conversation had 
reached the zero hour and that unless 
I intended to be one of those hope- 
less blights who says “No” to every- 
thing, it was up to me to go over the 
top, then and there. 

“Main Street!” I cried, as if I were 
a street-car conductor rousing a 
sleeping passenger, “well rather! 
What a book!” 

“Isn’t it?” she agreed brightly, de- 
ceived by my enthusiasm. “What a 
remorseless study of mediocrity.” 

This was the safe ground of gen- 
erality whereon we gambolled pleas- 
antly before reaching the stage of 
definite questions such as, “Did you 
detect, in Main Street, any pacifist 
propaganda in Carol Kennicott’s re- 
actions?” 

It is at this point that the spine- 
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less and weak-kneed lover of truth 
usually begins to flounder and, nine 
times out of ten, resorts to the craven 
expedient of shifting the conversa- 
tion. I have always considered this 
a cowardly act. 

“The book reeks of it,” I announced, 
registering sternness. 

We were soon absorbed ‘1 
argument. Believe me, it was a mo-. 
exciting and exhilarating pastime, 
fraught with danger. But | found 
myself taking each new risk with a 
growing sense of mastery until, upon 
my amazed consciousness, dawned the 
fact that Miss Coleman hadn’t read 
the book herself. Naturally, we 
parted with great respect for each 
other. 

Another striking instance of how 
nerve and boldness in polite lying 
make for social success is in the in- 
troduction of the personal note in a 
story. How lamentable is the usual 
method of story telling! Your aver- 
age raconteur will sidle up to his 
jest with some such damning intro- 
duction as, “I heard a good one the 
other day—but you’ve probably all 
heard it—if you have, stop me—it 
was the one about the farmer and 
the book-agent—have you heard it? 
—it was new to me,” etc., and then, 
after cross-examining everyone pres- 
ent as to any previous knowledge of 
the anecdote in question, will begin 
laboriously: “Well, it seems there was 
an old farmer, this struck me as 
awfully funny, and he met a book- 
agent, it’s probably as old as the 
hills, and the farmer, I mean the 
book-agent said’”—and so on to a pain- 
ful close. 

But mark the really gifted social 
liar with the same material on his 
mind: “I was motoring over from 
Bedford yesterday, and stopped at the 
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High Ridge Store, you know—Slo- 
cum’s?—to get some gas——” 

Every soul in the room will nod 
eagerly to indicate that he knows 
Slocum’s Store intimately. 


“Well, while I was standing there 
talking to old man Slocum, a book- 
agent came up in a Ford—” and 
there you are! Success, laughter, ap- 
plause, with some incredulous doubt 
on the part of those who have heard 
the tale before and daren’t say so. 


The only serious danger in connec- 
tion with this sort of thing is that of 
relating a story which someone else 
has told just before your arrival. 
This is embarassing, but can usually 
be turned against the first racon- 
teur, if you claim loudly to have told 
it to him the night before. 


At no time is skillful mendacity 
more desirable than in declining sud- 
den invitations. Here, indeed, is a 
tremendous field. Ninety per cent of 
the social engagements contracted 
every day bé@come obligations be- 
cause the prospective guests have no 
excuse ready. Hostesses are wily 
creatures, “What are you doing on 
Thursday,” they ask, and if the vic- 
tim -hesitates, he is lost. The re- 
sult is a hostess who says to herself, 
“T don’t think he wanted to come,” 
and a guest who mutters, “Damn!” 
as he hangs up the receiver. 


In the back of every male mind 
should be a prompt, valid excuse for 
being absent from anywhere at any 
time. My personal preference is for 
a conference. The word “confer- 
ence” is at once important-sound- 
ing and vague. If the invitation 
proves to be alluring and desirable, 
the conference can always be post- 
poned, and I cannot stress too strong- 
ly the point that it is far more grace- 
ful to wriggle into an unaccepted in- 
vitation than to be on the inside 
wriggling out. 


Here, again, one should most cer- 
tainly be equipped with a sub-alibi. 






Recently, having laboriously wormed 
my way out of a most dreary dinner- 
party, I was appalled to find myself 
seated next my importunate hostess 
at the theatre. Obviously the only 
thing to do was to simulate un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

“Isn’t this wonderful!” I cried to 
the good lady who was eyeing me 
coldly. “The meeting was called 
off; I found out where your seats 
were and by the greatest luck in the 
world got one next to them.” 

In many a home where I am a visi- 
tor the utmost discord prevails be- 
cause the two partners insist on voic- 
ing what they call their frank, hon- 
est opinions. On the other hand, I 
know a number of happy couples who 
glide peacefully ~ ens life on waves 
of mutually accepted deception. If 
Henry says he is going to be de- 
layed at the office, the office goes. 
If Mrs. Henry has to lunch with an 
old school-friend, so be it. How 
sweetly this works out. They are 
models of domestic accord, always 
sure of a welcome from one another. 
In the end, exigent demands for 
truth being absent, even prevarica- 
tion becomes unnecessary and they 
are soon leading pure, blameless lives, 
in which the question of veracity is 
never raised. 


Is there not a profound philosophy 
in the remark of a charming friend 
of mine? “I do not care what peo- 
ple say behind my back as long as 
they are pleasant to my face.” 

Verily, if we kept the principle of 
pleasantness in mind and avoided the 
often tedious brutality of truth, we 
should all be much happier. I should 
cherish a more amiable disposition 
toward our first President if, at the 
famous episode of the cherry tree, 
he had had the tact to say: “Father, 
I cannot tell the truth. The tree 
must have been struck by lightning. 
After all, candied cherries are much 
the nicest.” 

Van. Fair, M., ’21. 
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